








Four Sisters of Charity, with Bishop 
O’Gara and Father Wendelin 
Moore, C.P., look on as flames de- 
vour their convent and schools. 
Amid the smoking ruins, next day, 
a group of students wanders dis- 
consolate. 


To the tragedy of this material 
loss—legacy of war—is now added 
the death of Sister Catherine Ga- 
briel Whittaker. 


No details have followed the ca- 
bled announcement of this latest 
blow for the Sisters. But the death 
of one of the youngest of their little 
community, coming so soon after 
the devastating air raid, leaves 
them stunned. 


Their Sister cannot be restored to 
mortal life, but the work she loved 
and for which she sacrificed every- 
thing will go on. 


Can you give a little to help? 
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e Mae Bracker Freeman has traveled 
extensively to interesting places through- 
out the world. Her film record of strange 
lands has supplied material for her lec- 
tures. The Chicago Tribune has pub- 
lished her feature articles, while her Fiji 
island experiences have appeared in book 
They Wait for Father O’Brien, a 
tale of the Far North, is her introductory 
contribution to THE SIGN. 


torm 


e Wuue general conditions in the 
Vichy-ruled Free Zone come under her 
personal observation, HELEN IswoLsky 
lays emphasis on the status of Religion 
in Unoccupied France. She left there 
just two months ago. 

Daughter of the late Alexander Iswol- 
sky, Russian Ambassador in Paris during 
the first World War, she spent most of 
her life in France. She worked with Jacques Maritain 
and other members of the French Catholic social school, 
and wrote for such publications as Etudes, Revue des 
Jeunes, Vie Intellectuelle, and Temps Present. 

In the earlier years of her literary career, she wrote— 


with Joseph Kessel—the novél which was translated into 
English under the title Soviet Man Today. Her study 
of the Russian problem and the Bolshevik regime has 


been intensive and prolonged. The Tourgueneff Li- 
brary, which she served as a member of the administra- 
tive board, was confiscated—she informs 
us—by the Nazis. It contained over 100,000 
Russian books. Refugee from her native 
land, and now from France—Madame 
Iswolsky expects to continue her career 
in the United States. 


e Anorner refugee—from Vienna to 
China—is T. M. Tassts. And the story of 
An Exiled Doctor in Hunan is a strange 
tale indeed. Here is a Jewish medical 
man, co-operating with Catholic priests 
and Sisters, in ministering to pagan 
Chinese. One more instance of the hu- 
man interest material in the personnel 
of the foreign missions. 


e So mporTantT was MonsicNor Fut- 
ron J. SHEEN’s message on Militarism 
and Pacificism, that we here reproduce 
it in substance. It will appear as a chap- 
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ter in the forthcoming Bruce publica- 
tion, Declaration of Dependence. There 
is surely no reader of THE SIGN unac- 
quainted with Monsignor Sheen's elo- 
quent voice and gifted pen. 


e WE ay yet induce the young Pas. 
sionist, REV. XAVIER WELCH, C.P., to 
send us his picture. Meantime we intro 
duce him as the author of a new series 
of virile articles on the Passion of Christ. 
He has brought modern problems under 
the strong light of eternal truths in his 
initial offering, The Divine Foundation. 


e From Lima our special correspondent 
—Dr. Josepn F. THorNniNG—air mails us 
an up-to-the-minute account of his find- 
ings. To THE SicN readers an authentic 
picture is presented in the exclusive in- 
terview, President Prado Explains Peru. 


e Newcomer to our pages is CyntHia CANTRELL, with 
her story, When Specialists Fail. In her native state of 
Pennsylvania she taught school and did social welfare 
work before getting married. She has been writing fic- 
tion for several years. 

Frequent contributor of fiction to THE SIGN is BRAssIL. 
FitzGERALD, who comes through this month with an- 
other tale of a young couple who ran into serious 
difficulties. You will learn how they 
solved them in Judith Goes Home. 


e Wasuincton correspondent, JOHN C. 
O'BRIEN, continues his reporting on 
events that are outstanding in the na- 
tional scene. The pace of domestic and 
world policies leaves the writer for a 
monthly publication under the handicap 
of time. His findings, however, are 
worthy of holding for the record. They 
give a description of the forces at work 
here and abroad, and lead him to be- 
lieve—as he states in his article—that 
The War Comes Closer. 

Not dogmatic in his opinions, this 
experienced observer knows with what 
startling suddenness the sanest calcula- 
tions can be upset. All newspapermen, in 
this age of blitz, keep their fingers crossed 
as they report. 
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EDITORIAL 


Aid to Hussia 


Conrusion of issues, as well as a vast enlarge- 
ment of the actual war scene, marked Hitler's amaz- 
ing march into Russia. The Fuehrer’s Red allies 
became the object of smashing blows from his war 
machine. In turn, Finns who fled to fight beside the 
British, beheld their countrymen at home taking up 
arms with the Nazis against Stalin. The British, who 
despised and hated Russia for the latter's pact with 
Germany, now sign a mutual aid accord with the 
nation that is ruled by the Communist Party. 

It would be a grave mistake to imagine that Britain 
has given up her ideals, and equally dangerous to 
assume—though some are assuming—that Stalin has 
become democratic because he is fighting Nazism. 

All freely admit that the invasion of Russia is a 
tremendous distraction for the Germans. But it is even 
more openly recognized in England than in America, 
that partnership with the U.S.S.R. brings its own un- 
welcome involvements. 

Facing the problem, as all sincere lovers of free- 
dom must, the Catholic Herald of London makes this 
candid admission: “If . . . we claim to be creating a 
Christian and civilized Europe against all our enemies 
and critics, the help of Russia cannot but be highly 
embarrassing from now onwards, and it gives the 
easiest of targets to our enemies.” 

The same editorial points out that Russia, ‘which 
in our view possesses an internal and foreign record 
that is even worse than that of the Nazi state itself,” 
happens to be fighting a common foe. The collapse 
of Russia, therefore, would serve no one’s purpose 
except Hitler's. It is for this reason that the British 
believe they have a moral right to accept Russian 
military aid—while remaining on guard against its 
dangers. 

There is an assuring honesty in the frank acknowl- 
edgement that the defeat of Germany by the Rus- 
sians would achieve, for the British, the immediate 
military purpose of the war, but at the risk of almost 
certainly delivering Europe to another and worse 
tyranny. 

We are at least geographically nearer the war. 
We have proven ourselves to be—as S. A. Lozovsky, 
Vice Foreign Commissar of the U.S.S.R. remarked— 
"the real partner pledged to aid Britain to the end.” 





We have a Lend-Lease Bill, which is open to wide in- 
terpretation in the matter of direct assistance to 
friendly nations. Russia's entry into the war, there- 
fore, has immediate significance for us. 

Our help to the U.S.S.R. is of additional concern to 
us as Catholics. We recall the words of Pope Pius XI 
in the encyclical, Divini Redemptoris: “Communism 
is intrinsically wrong, and no one who would save 
Christian civilization may collaborate with it in any 
undertaking whatsoever. Those who permit them- 
selves to be deceived into lending their aid toward 
the triumph of Communism in their own country, will 
be the first to fall victims of their error.” 


WW: are aware of the distinction now being em- 
phasized between the Communist Party and the 
Russian nation. We should like not only pledges but 
proofs that this distinction is real. We wish evidence 
that the “four freedoms,” which our President defined, 
are at last being introduced into the U.S.S.R. We wish 
an immediate stop put to Communist activity and 
propaganda in the United States. 

Iceland, in accepting our military aid, precisely 
defined the conditions on which she would permit 
our troops on her territory. Surely the mighty United 
States can make its own terms for the aid Russia 
expects! And if the Russians are unwilling to make 
concessions to liberty now, in their hour of grave 
peril, we need have no illusions that they will be- 
come democratic and liberal in the flush of victory. 

No one has been deceived by Hitler’s pretense of 
saving Western civilization. His invasion of Russia is 
simply one more act of aggression. He has struck 
before an untrustworthy partner had an opportunity 
to take him unawares. But in the event of his defeat, 
now or later, by Russia, serious consideration must 
be given to ways and means of keeping the Com- 
munist regime in check. Extreme watchfulness on the 
part of our Government is absolutely necessary at 
this time. 
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‘Tree months ago we were forced, by the wide-scale 
activity of the Planned Parenthood groups, to warn of 
this vicious and dishonest campaign against our family 
life. Unpatriotic, as well as 
unethical, this offensive 
against American homes calls 
not only for challenge but 
for extermination. 

Far more dangerous and dastardly are the immoral 
influences now operating to ruin the souls of the youth 
in our armed services. Necessary talks to the men, along 
medical lines, are at times being used to encourage 
unchastity. Open advocacy of immorality, under the 
pretext of protective information against disease, is not 
uncommon. Contraceptive facilities are at hand, and 
their use urged on trainees. 

Constant insinuation that American young men can- 
not refrain from immorality is, in itself, a libel on 
their character. Statistics from Catholic Chaplains prove 
the highly. satisfactory spiritual efforts of the trainees; 
and we are quite sure that non-Catholic and Jewish 
sources would furnish an equally praiseworthy record. 
Sut under the influence of suggestion, instigation, and 
temptation, the young will inevitably weaken. 

Citizens have a right to know where such unwhole- 
some conditions exist, and a duty to do all they can to 
blot them out. Officers responsible, through neglect or 
connivance, should be publicly exposed, no matter what 
their rank. Americans did not turn over their youth 
to be ruined in soul and body, while they prepare to 
detend their country. Medico, or brass hat, or canteen 
manager—whatever the job of such corrupters—they 
should be barred from all contact with the young men 
to whom this nation looks with pride and with broth- 
erly concern. 


Moral Protection 
for Trainees 


A surr for libel brought in London by Sir Roger 
Keyes, Admiral of the British Fleet, against The Daily 
Mirrer resulted in a verdict for the Admiral and also 
a vindication of King Leo- 
pold of Belgium. On May 28, 
1940, M. Paul Reynaud, 
Prime Minister of France, 
broadcast that King Leopold 
and the Belgian Army had capitulated to the Germans. 
“That King,” announced the French Prime Minister, 
“who eighteen days before had appealed for Allied 
help, had now, without warning to the Allied forces, 
laid down his arms. This was a deed without precedent 
in history.”” The Times of London, in its account of 
the broadcast, said that Reynaud announced news of the 


King Leopold 


Vindicated 





King’s surrender “in biting phrases of cold contempt.” 

It was revealed at the trial that the King, as early 
as eight days before his capitulation, told Sir Roger to 
inform King George VI, that if the Belgian and English 
armies were separated he would have to surrender. 
Seven days later the Germans had driven a wedge be- 
tween the two armies. King Leopold immediately ad- 
vised Sir Roger to inform the British authorities he 
would be obliged to give up before a needless holocaust 
of his army and people took place. Messages were sent 
to London and Paris that he would seek an armistice 
at midnight. The replies of the English and French 
authorities were not received by their forces in the field, 
because all communications had been cut. 

These are the facts. They disprove the malicious lie 
of Reynaud and restore to King Leopold the honor 
which has been denied him. He has been revealed as 
a true monarch and leader, who in the face of a hope- 
less situation chose to prevent needless bloodshed, and 
to remain with his conquered people, rather than fly 
to safety and encourage them from afar to endure. 
The Daily Mirror through its counsel offered a public 
and handsome apology for its part in this disgraceful 
affair. 

British legal justice deserves another salute. And the 


American Press, which joined so widely in condemning | 


King Leopold, might do him the deserved kindness of 
giving greater publicity to the facts of his surrender. 


Preswent RooseEvELT in his speech of May 27th declared 
that the United States will demand that the historic 
right of Freedom of the Seas must be respected by all 
nations, and that this coun- 
try will take all necessary 
measures to see that it is re- 
spected. The Freedom of the 
Seas was Point II of Wilson’s 
famous Fourteen Points, which formed the basis of the 
Peace Conference after the last war. Point II was 
phrased in these words: “Absolute freedom of naviga- 
tion upon the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in 
peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the en- 
forcement of international covenants.” 

President Wilson did not succeed in getting the Allies 
to approve it. Strong opposition against it came from 
England and France, but especially from England. 
Winston Churchill, now Prime Minister of England, 
argued that for England to agree to this point would 
be to break the weapon of defense that had brought 
victory to the Allies in their war with Germany. In/ his 
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book, The Aftermath, Churchill revealed that Great 
Britain had always been against the freedom of the 
seas. “This Point about ‘Freedom of the Seas’ naturally 
aroused British concern. It sounded well-intentioned, 
but what did it mean? Did it mean that the right of 
blockade in time of war was abolished? We were emerg- 
ing from a struggle in which blockade had played an 
important part in preserving the liberties of Europe 
and the rights of the United States.” When Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, and Baron Soninno stated their 
opposition to the doctrine of Freedom of the Seas, 
Colonel House informed the delegates to the Peace 
Conference that if the Allies did not accept Wilson’s 
conditions, America would have to take up the question 
with Germany and Austria directly. He further sug- 
gested that the United States might even take the 
drastic step of making a separate peace with the Cen- 
tral Powers. 

Lloyd George was startled at this announcement, but 
declared that it was impossible for the British Govern- 
ment to agree to Point II. If the United States made a 
separate peace with Germany and Austria he would 
deeply regret it, but would nevertheless be prepared 
to go on fighting. Churchill comments: “We could never 
give up the one power which had enabled American 
troops to be brought to Europe. This was a thing we 
were prepared to fight for and could not give up. Great 
Britain was not really a military nation; its main de- 
fense was its Fleet. To give up the right of using its 
Fleet was a thing no one in England: would consent 
to. Moreover, our sea power had never been used 
harshly . . .”! 

To this objection Wilson replied: “I feel it my duty 
to authorize you to say that I cannot consent to take 
part in negotiations of a peace which does not include 
the Freedom of the Seas, because we are pledged to 
fight not only Prussian militarism but militarism every- 
where. . . . I hope I shall not be obliged to make this 
position public.” 

The result of the discussion on Point II was a com- 
promise. Lloyd George proposed the formula: “We are 
quite willing to discuss the Freedom of the Seas and 
its application.” But that is as far as Point II got to 
being adopted. It was never made a part of inter- 
national agreements. It was an American ideal totally 
opposed by America’s Allies in the last war. Prussian 
militarism was, of course, condemned by them, but 
Freedom of the Seas was not adopted. 

President Roosevelt’s determination to fight for 
it may bring him into collision with his present ally, 
the Government of Winston Churchill. 


Wuue the protagonists of totalitarianism belch forth 
at every opportunity their belief in the vitality of the 
Fascist, or Communist, or Nazi idea, some advocates of 
democracy seem to consider 
it a weak and sickly plant 
of hothouse growth that will 
perish at the least exposure 
to the chill winds of trial 
and opposition. The result can very well be that de- 
mocracy will be stifled by the very forces that seek to 
protect it. 

An illustration of the point in question is found in 
the arguments of those who oppose the. dismissal of 
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children from school for the purpose of receiving 
religious instruction. These people fear that the chil- 
dren will get to know about one another’s different 
religious affiliations and that as a consequence of such 
knowledge there will be strife and discord among the 
children. 

But is it democratic to have to conceal one’s religion 
or one’s racial or national origin? We had always 
thought that democracy means that we should all live 
in peace and harmony, knowing and respecting the 
religion and race of our fellow men. Has American 
democracy become so weak that a Catholic child must 
hide his religion from a Protestant child, or a child 
of German parents hide his national origin from a 
child of English parents? 

Some democrats are in dire need of a little confi- 
dence in democracy. There is really no need that we 
should import totalitarianism, nor any of its forms, as 
a protection for democracy. In fact, it is quite contrary 
to democratic principles to attempt to reduce all citi- 
zens to the dull, drab, lifeless uniformity of the totali- 
tarian goose step. 


Democracy in this country must be at a pretty low ebb 
when it is in need of a jab in the arm in the form of a year 
of compulsory training for girls. Yet that is the pre- 
scription offered for its re- 
vitalization by Mrs. Roose- 
velt and more recently by 
several other writers. Just 
why a democracy should be 
in need of this particularly 
repulsive prescription we do not know. We thought 
that camps for forced labor were the prescriptive right 
of Stalin and Hitler, but now some of our loudest 
enemies of totalitarianism would have us adopt them 
in the name of democracy. 

If we are in such dire need of farmers, nurses, cooks, 
mechanics, and auto workers, in spite of the continued 
unemployment among men, that we must train our 
young women along these lines, must it be done by 
force? Could it not be done freely in our schools? Ad- 
vocates of the plan seem to suffer from the hallucina- 
tion that it is just the element of compulsion that 
makes it democratic. In that case, the forced labor 
camps of Germany and Soviet Russia should be turn- 
ing out some splendid specimens of democratic youth. 
And why limit the period of training to a year? The 
Germans have found that one of the reasons for the 
morale of their young soldiers in camps is the fact 
that they don’t mind being away from home. They 
have been away from home so long in youth camps, 
labor camps, and military camps, that they can hardly 
be said to have any home but a camp. 

The whole idea is totalitarian rather than demo- 
cratic. It is a further evidence of the tendency of many 
of our so-called liberals to center more and more power, 
especially over youth, in the hands of the Federal 
Government—and to do it in the name of democracy. 
It is true that Thomas Jefferson believed in a com- 
pulsory school law, but he never believed that the 
compulsion should come from the Federal Government. 
That staunch old champion of democracy must turn 
over in his grave at the mention of such a thing as 
a year of compulsory training for young women. 
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Avrer describing the terrible state of the Union in a 
recent issue of Fortune Magazine, the writer declares 
that the answer to our predicament cannot be found 
in industry, nor in labor, 
nor in government. It must 
be a spiritual answer, he tells 
us. So far, so good. But then 
he goes on to say: “Now 
presumably the place for Americans to turn to when 
they are seeking a spiritual message is the Church— 
Catholic, Protestant, Hebrew, or other. But when we 
turn to the Church today the message is not clear. For 
instance, the Church is showing itself incapable of solv- 
ing the greatest single issue that faces us—the issue be- 
tween the isolationist (or continental) view and the 
international (or oceanic) view. On this issue, which 
reaches down into the roots of the United States, the 
Church is just as confused as anyone else.” 

The view that it is within the scope of the Church’s 
mission to decide whether American foreign policy 
should be isolationist or international is so puerile that 
it is difficult to believe that even the editors of Fortune 
propose it seriously—unless they do their thinking in a 
perfect vacuum. 

The mission of the Church is to save and sanctify 
souls. To accomplish this purpose Christ endowed His 
Church with the power to teach in matters of faith 
and morals and to communicate grace, the fruit of His 
sacred Passion, through the Sacraments. When men 
listen to the voice of the Church and heed her teach- 
ings, they find happiness here and hereafter. When 
they turn a deaf ear to her teachings, when they follow 
the paths of pride, avarice, lust, greed, and selfishness— 
either as individuals or as nations—they get into pre- 
dicaments such as that described by the writer in 
Fortune. And then, as often as not, they blame it on 
God or on the Church! 


The Mission 
of the Church 


Tue writer in Fortune already mentioned quotes from 
a former editorial: ‘“We are asked to turn to the Church 
for our enlightenment, but when we do we find that 
the voice of the Church is 
not inspired. The voice of 
the Church today we find is 
the echo of our own voices. 
... The way out is the sound 
of a voice, not our voice but a voice coming from some- 
thing not ourselves, in the existence of which we can- 
not disbelieve.” 

One cannot help wondering if the writer of this edi- 
torial jeremiad has any suspicion that there is such a 
thing as spiritual deafness, that what might be needed 
is ears to hear rather than a voice to speak. The voice 
could have spoken, but it would be ‘“‘a voice crying in 
the wilderness’ to those whose ears are not attuned. 

We have heard a voice, and it was clear and firm 
and authoritative. It was the voice of the Holy Father, 
the Vicar of Christ on earth, declaring to all men: “In 
war all is lost, in peace nothing is lost.” That same 
voice enunciated the principles on which a just peace 
must be founded: (1) the right to life and inde- 
pendence of all nations, large or small, strong or weak; 
(2) disarmament and the elimination of material force 
in violation of the rights of nations; (3) constitution 
of international juridical institutions which would 
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guarantee the carrying out of peace terms, and in case 
of need revise and correct them; (4) satisfaction of 
the real needs and just “demands of nations and of 
ethnical minorities in order to remove incentives for 
a resort to violence; (5) that rulers and peoples alike 
be filled with a sense of responsibility in order that 
human statutes be measured and weighed according 
to divine law. 

The voice has spoken. What is needed is ears to hear 
the voice and obey its admonitions. 


Tur pitiable situation in which the French find 
themselves today should arouse sympathy in American 
hearts. Generations of friendly relations between Amer- 
ica and France, begun by 
generous French help to the 
Thirteen Colonies in their 
struggle for independence, 
and sealed by American 
blood shed on the soil of France during the World 
War, cannot be easily forgotten even in the present 
trying circumstances. 

Through the smoke screen of official communiqués 
and the heavy fog of rumors that envelop Vichy, it is 
not easy to discover details of what is taking place 
in the negotiations between the French and the Ger- 
mans. From what is known, however, and from the 
attitude of the Administration in Washington, it is 
evident that the Vichy Government. is marching along 
the road of collaboration with Germany. 

Hitler is making an all-out effort to crush Britain and 
Russia and to do it before American help becomes 
effective. It would be a very great help to him to have 
French collaboration in this heavy task. It would be 
a very great advantage to him to secure the French 
industrial output, ships, and naval bases. 

To secure what he wants, Hitler is using both threats 
and promises. He is in a position to apply with ease 
to the helpless French his system of exploitation by 
threats. Ask for a little at a time, he explained in 
Mein Kampf, and at no point will resistance seem 
worth the trouble it would entail. Then each demand 
becomes the basis of further demands which are all 
the harder to resist. 

At present Hitler holds 1,500,000 French soldiers as 
prisoners—hostages for the good, conduct of the French 
Government. He can threaten to hold them indefi- 
nitely, to starve or otherwise maltreat them. In fact, 
he can threaten the whole French people with ruin 
or starvation in case of non-collaboration—and who 
would doubt that Hitler would be restrained by any 
feelings of humanity from doing what he thinks neces- 
sary in order to secure what he wants. 

To threats Hitler adds promises. He is promising 
the French that they can keep all of their Empire that 
they can defend. He tells them that Germany and 
Italy will be satisfied with the colonial possessions they 
will take from Britain. He holds out the hope that 
France will be a sort of junior partner with the Axis 
powers in the “new order” in Europe and the world. 
In fact, France would retain her Empire and much 
of her former power and prestige. It is hardly necessary 
to emphasize what a vision of hope such a prospect 
offers the rulers at Vichy after the despair and humilia- 
tion of the past year. 


The Situation 
in France 
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PRESIDENT PRAUU 
EXPLAINS PERU 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


eae PALACE, LIMA, 
PERU.—In an exclusive interview 
for THE Sicn, His Excellency, Dr. 
Manuel Prado, President of the Re- 
public of Peru, outlined to your re- 
porter the chief principles of his so- 
cial, economic, and _ international 
program, insisting that, “at the con- 
clusion of the most disastrous war in 
history, spiritual forces and move- 
ments alone can guarantee the res- 
urrection of mankind.” The Peru- 
vian Chief Executive expressed his 
“confidence in the survival of Chris- 
tian values, provided that the na- 
tions of the world and their leaders 
re-establish sound systems of moral 
education, free from the incubus of 
mere materialism and really capable 
of liberating the generous instincts 
of youth—boys and girls—in channels 
of altruistic service.” 

President Prado, who is endowed 
with an alert intelligence and a sure 
command of both the English and 
Spanish idioms, declared with vigor 
that he “would not abate one iota 
of his constructive measures for the 
benefit of the workers and farmers 
of Peru.” Special attention would 
continue to be devoted, he asserted, 
to the development of the public 
health program, whose masterpiece 
is the magnificent Hospital Obrero 
(Workers’ Hospital) in Lima. It 
happened that the first contingent of 
professors and students from North 
America, who constitute THE SIGN 
First Catholic Seminar to South 
America, had been treated to a four- 
hour visit to this institution just one 


‘week before the interview with the 


President. Consequently, it was pos- 
sible to grasp the full implications 
of the Chief Executive’s pledge. 
Dr. Prado received the representa- 
tives of THE Sicn in his private of- 
fice in the Presidential Palace. The 
interview was a triumph of Catholic 
co-operation, inasmuch as the visit 
was arranged by the President's six- 
teen-year-old daughter, Miss Rosita 


Prado. The latter, having been in- 
formed of the deadline established 
by Father Theophane Maguire, C.P., 
editor of THE Sicn, pledged herself 
to do her best to secure time for the 
conference in the midst of a week 
crowded with warlike incidents on 
the Peruvian-Ecuadorian frontier. 
Two days before the interview, Dr. 
Prado had worked until three 
o'clock in the morning. Neverthe- 
less, yielding to the suggestions of 
his charming daughter, the Presi- 
dent of Peru postponed consulta- 
tions with high-ranking Army and 
Navy officers in order to accord 100 
per cent co-operation to THE SIGN 
program of Spiritual Inter-Ameri- 
canism. 

A most precious result of this ar- 
rangement was that Senorita Rosita 
Prado (named after the famous St. 
Rose of Lima) agreed to act as an 
active collaborator of THE SicNn. Her 
first act of collaboration was to have 
the Prado family pose for a special 
photograph for this magazine. Then, 
another exclusive picture was taken 
of the President separately. 

In the interview itself, President 
Prado emphasized the fact that three 
realities dominated his mind and 
heart as a statesman: 1) Dios—God; 
2) La Familia—the Family; 3) La 
Patria—the nation. 

“Too many individuals, in the 
Orient and in the Occident, have 
forgotten God,” he said. “For years, 
the air was filled with the oratory 
of politicians who claimed that they 
‘had put out the lights of Heaven.’ 
These shortsighted leaders made a 
public show of their neglect of or in- 
difference to religious duties. If they 
mentioned God in their speeches, it 
was to flaunt His Infinite Majesty. 
If they ever referred to the soul, that 
imperishable element in human 
nature which reflects the Divine In- 
telligence, it was to mock the Creator 
of the Universe and the Author of 
Life. As a result, it became a pose 
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His Excellency, Dr. Manuel Prade 


and a mode to distinguish oneself by 
agnosticism or atheism. Once the 
cult of God was abandoned, the 
idolatry of self began. Egotism 
reigned supreme. The rights of man 
were scorned with the same zeal 
that was devoted to the ignoring of 
the Father of all men. Is it any 
wonder the world has become not 
an arena, but a jungle?” 

With smiling animation and good- 
natured irony, the Peruvian Chief 
Executive hardly paused for a reply 
His stream of thought and words 
continued: “Some may call this a 
reversion to metaphysics. It is funda- 
mental philosophy. And, in_ that 
sense, the best metaphysics: a stub- 
born effort to think correctly! 

“It is a humanitarian and Chris- 
tian method to put first things first,” 
Dr. Prado stated. “For that reason, 
I am not ashamed to admit that my 
best inspiration is God. The same 
God who permitted earthquakes and 
floods during my Administration 
has inspired us to rebuild Lima and 
Callao in the light of the most re- 
cent improvements. The drain on 
the National Treasury is heavy in a 
country of seven million people and 
vast distances, but we have faith in 
our God and in our people.” 

- Questioned about the second point 
in his program, the family, the Pres- 
ident of Peru struck a note that at 
first hearing seemed somewhat out 
of harmony with the cheery opti- 








\ism of his personality. Dr. Prado 
s quick to smile, to make the happy 
esture, to respond. Therefore, when 
pronounced the word, “sacrifice,” 
appeared momentarily to have 
pped out of character, to have 
xchanged the jolly robes of Charles 
V for the sober habiliments of 
Philip II. 

Without sacrifice,” Dr. Prado de- 
“there will be no home 
1y of the name. Without self- 
denial, there will be a house without 

hildren. Home is more than a roof 
en the sky and the earth. 
Home is the sanctuary of wife, hus- 
und, and those who love them. No 
is sanctified without sacrifice. A 
of burdens bravely borne, a 
comradeship springing from difficul- 
; faced and overcome, not evaded, 

. understanding, which is the fruit 
f sifts bestowed, not extorted: these 
the sentiments which make of 

a cathedral of nature. Wher- 
there is true religion, you will 
home. And wherever there is 

ly, you will find a church for 
orship of the Father of all 
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Prado added that the 

many persons from 
senuine sacrifices was responsible for 

ich of the commercialism and 
brutality of the modern world. It 
was his view that the temple of 
egotism was in ruins and that sacri- 
fice alone could bring each citizen 


dent 
ine of 


to the enjoyment of 
common benefits. 
He insisted that the 
best lessons of sacri- 
fice were learned in 
the family circle. 
“Every miaster- 
piece of art, whether 
painting, or sculp- 
ture, or poetry, is an 
act of faith and of 
love,” he suggested 
with a note of deep 
sincerity in his 
voice. “Honor, jus- 
tice, equity are all 
masterpieces of 
human conduct, 
How can we expect 
that they will be 
achieved without 
the subordination of 
selfishness? St. Rose 
of Lima did _ not 
achieve the _perfec- 
tion: of the friend- 
ship of Christ with- 
out a surrender of 
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her own desires. The 
citizen who wishes 
to serve his country 
in a crisis or in everyday occupa- 
tions, is called upon to give as well 
as to receive. He can learn this best 
in the family and then make his con- 
tribution to the State.” 

The patriotic fervor of the Peru- 
vian President was notable at this 





Senorita Rosita Prado, Dr. Manuel Prado, Senora Enriqueta Prado, and Seiior 
Vanuel Prado, Jr., in a family photograph taken exclusively for THe Sicn 


Monument of “Dos de Mayo” in Lima 


moment, because he had been work- 
ing almost unceasingly upon the 
measures of national defense decreed 
by the Cabinet to protect the na- 
tional sovereignty and independence 
of his country and his people. Now 
more than ever, it was possible for 
me to understand the full signifi- 
cance of the words and gestures of 
Sefiorita Rosita Prado, when a few 
days previous, after tea in the Pres- 
idential Palace, both she and her 
delightful mother, the “First Lady 
of Peru,” Sefora Enriqueta Garland 
de Prado, escorted THE SiGN Seminar 
members through the Sala Dorada 
(Golden Hall) to the Cabinet Coun- 
cil chamber. There, above the Pres- 
idential chair, was a picture of a 
former President of Peru, General 
Mariano Ignacio Prado. Pointing to 
this portrait, Rosita remarked: “In 
that chair my grandfather presided 
over the destinies of our nation. He 
fought in the battle of the Dos de 
Mayo (second of May, 1866), which 
guaranteed the complete emancipa- 
tion of Peru from the Old World. 
My father and our family are de- 
voted to the memory of this patriotic 
ancestor.” 

Miss Prado might have added, 
without vanity or inordinate pride, 
that her father, Don Manuel, while 
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The seminar attends Mass at Our Lady of Ransom Church 


still a young university student, had 
enrolled as a volunteer in the Peru- 
vian Army. His initial rank was that 
of high private. He remained in the 
barracks until he was nominated a 
Sergeant in the Artillery Corps. This 
did not end his military career. 
In 1909-10, curiously enough, the 
boundary question with Ecuador 
was again in one of its acute stages. 
Foreseeing the opportunity for active 
service, Manuel Prado entered the 
Military Academy at Chorrillos, 
where he won first place in the 
examinations presided over by the 
officers of the French Military Mis- 
sion. This carried with it the imme- 
diate commission as an officer of the 
Reserve. His rank was that of Lieu- 
tenant. Just as young Prado was 
completing his engineering studies 
at Lima, war became a distinct pos- 
sibility. Consequently, the Lieuten- 
ant rushed to the Northern front, 
ready to resist the Ecuadorean Army, 
in the event of actual hostilities. 
Fortunately, the war scare was short- 
lived and Dr. Prado was able to de- 
vote himself to the constructive 
labors of peace. 

Prior to this interlude of military 
training and service, Manuel Prado 
had undertaken a heavy course of 
mathematical studies in the Univer- 


sity of San Marcos, 
where he was ma- 
triculated at the age 
of sixteen. His aca- 
demic career in the 
university was bril- 
liant. Furthermore, 
he was popular with 
both professors and 
students. On two 
occasions his col- 
leagues elected him 
to act as a delegate 
of Peru to interna- 
tional student con- 
gresses at Monte- 
video and Buenos 
Aires. 

In 1912, Dr. Prado 
was elevated to the 
post of Associate 
Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Uni- 
versity of San Mar- 
cos. In this capacity 
he served on the 
Executive Council of 
the University and 
was likewise Direc- 
tor of the Scientific 
Review, one of the 
best-known publications of its kind 
in South America. A number of 
articles and books came from his 
pen at this period. 

Nor was his preparation for pub- 
lic life merely academic. Technical 
skill and practical experience were 






added to scholastic attainments. He 
worked as an engineer on cotton, 
sugar, and fruit plantations, learn- 
ing the rugged facts of Peru’s na- 
tional economy.’In 1919, he was in- 
vited to act as General Manager of 
the Associated Electric Companies 
of Peru, a task which he performed 
to the abundant satisfaction of work- 
ers and owners. Mining, another 
basic Peruvian industry, attracted 
his talents. The merchant marine 
found in him a friend and sagacious 
manager. In fact, as President of the 
Board of Directors of the Peruvian 
Steamship Company, he saved that 
corporation from bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. This financial wizardry 
paved the way for Dr. Prado’s elec- 
tion to the Board of the Reserve 
Bank of Peru. From August 1933, 
until December 1939, when he un- 
dertook the labors of the Presidency 
of the entire nation, Dr. Manuel 
Prado acquitted himself creditably 
of the duties of President of this 
national bank. 

This sounds like a success story of 
the first category, but it was a drama 
not without its moments of apparent 
failure and tragedy. Manuel Prado, 
soldier, engineer, businessman and 
banker, was also a politician. He 
battled for universal suffrage in 
1912, when votes were counted (or 
discounted!) at the point of the 
bayonet. Two years later he manned 
the barricades in order to save the 
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national Constitution. In 1915 he 
received the office of Inspector of 
Public Works in the Provincial 
Council of Lima. Many important 
sanitary and hygienic reforms date 
from this epoch. 

The pace became quicker in 1919. 
After a rousing campaign, Dr. Prado 
was elected a Deputy to the national 
Congress from the historic Province 
of Huamachuco. His first crusade on 
a national scale was for democratic 
rights. The dictator of the day, dis- 
liking this activity, threw Prado into 
prison. Exile was the next penalty 
in 1923. For the next ten years the 
Prado family lived in England and 
France. Rosita attended classes at 
the celebrated Roehampton Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, while 
Manuel, Jr., assisted at classes in a 
number of French schools. He also 
spent considerable time in England 
and one year at Oxford University. 

Dr. Prado himself returned to his 
native land in 1932, after the com- 
_ plete discomfiture of his political 
enemies. The nation showed con- 
fidence in her gifted son by giving 
him the representation of Peru in 
the 1938 Pan-American Conference 
which took place in Lima. Indeed, 
it is something of a coincidence that 
the Presidential Palace, which looks 
out upon a fig tree planted four hun- 
dred years ago by the Conquistador, 
Francisco Pizarro, was beautified by 
the addition of a new wing in time 
for the memorable meeting of states- 
men who laid some of the founda- 
tions for the current movement of 
Inter-Americanism. On the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, Decem- 
ber 8, 1939, Manuel Prado took the 
oath of office as President of the Re- 
public amidst the most cordial ex- 
pressions of enthusiasm and friend- 
ship of his fellow-citizens. 

Certainly the present President of 
Peru is a democratic ruler. It was the 
good fortune of this reporter and 
other members of Tue Sicn Seminar 
group to be received by Dr. Prado 
the very evening of our arrival in 
Lima. The gold room of the Palace 
was illuminated for the recepticn. 
President Prado not only welcomed 
every member of the Seminar with 
a word of personal greeting, but also 
invited the party to enter his private 
office. Explaining the routine of the 
day, he told us that he habitually 
rose at six o'clock in the morning 
(which is a formidable hour in 
Ibero-America!) and often labored 


at his desk until midnight. He never 
retires before eleven. 

At festivals and public gatherings 
the President is never surrounded by 
police or secret service men. Every 
citizen is free to approach him. At 
the Fiesta of Amancaes, for example, 
Dr. Prado, who is an expert horse- 
man rode to the Pampa, a vast 
natural amphitheatre, on a beautiful 
white horse. The President was at- 
tired as a distinguished chalan or 
cowboy. While the huge crowd, com- 
posed of Limefios (people of Lima) , 
Indians, Negroes, mestizos, farmers, 
artisans, soldiers, and mountainfolk, 
roared its approval, the President 
executed a number of difficult feats 
of horsemanship. The next week, in 
traditional coastal raiment, he as- 
sisted at the “Week of the Fisher- 
men” at a nearby port. 


UESTIONED about his appar- 
O ent recklessness in the presence 
of danger originating from a fanatic 
or disgruntled politico, President 
Prado declared that he “never had 
the thought of peril in his mind, be- 
cause with a clean conscience he felt 
he was working for the national in- 
terests at all times and upon every 
occasion.” To the onlooker, the 
spectacle gives an impression of dem- 
ocratic comradeship with the people 
—not without an element of excite- 
ment. No doubt, Manuel Prado 
knows his own and they know him! 
We did not see a single gesture of 
hostility or disaffection. The Presi- 
dent enjoys the respect and esteem 
of the people of Peru. 

It interested all the members of 
THE SIGN group to hear from Rosita 
Prado that, as soon as the family 
was installed in the Palace, Senora 
Enriqueta Garland de Prado pro- 
vided Holy Mass every Sunday morn- 
ing for the soldiers on guard at the 
national residence. Apparently, this 
feature of spiritual life had been 
overlooked by some of the former 
Presidents and their spouses. There 
is a beautiful Chapel in the Presi- 
dential Palace where the President 
and his family worship. Above the 
main altar is a lovely image of Our 
Lady of Ransom. Naturally, there is 
likewise a beautiful statue of St. 
Rose of Lima, the Dominican ter- 
tiary who is the pride of the New 
World. 

Because President Manuel Prado 
has faith in God, he has a love for 
humanity and confidence in the 
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future of democracy. He is not im- 
pressed by the doctrines or practice 
of violence. He is a champion of lib. 
erty and a paladin of independence, 

Indeed, the friendly attitude dis. 
played to this reporter and to other 
members of the First Catholic Semi- 
nar to South America is an indica- 
tion of how rich a contribution may 
be made to continental solidarity 
by Americans who believe in God 
and the immortality of the soul. It 
should be emphasized that this en- 
thusiasm for spiritual Inter-Amer- 
icanism goes hand in hand with the 
love of liberty. Symptomatic of the 
whole movement were the words of 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Pedro Pascual Farfan, Archbishop 
of Lima, who, in welcoming THE 
SIGN party to the Archiepiscopal 
Palace, entered the audience hall, 
trumpeting this patriotic motto: 

“Long live the Stars and Stripes 
of the United States flag: symbol of 
freedom!” 

Do you wonder that we like Peru 
and the Peruvians? 

We have every reason to believe 
that this enthusiastic welcome and 
this warm hospitality are not super- 
ficial expressions of good-will. They 
are spontaneous and sincere. Of 
course, one would have to be in com- 
plete ignorance of South and North 
American history to presume that 
there are no serious obstacles block- 
ing the path to Ibero-American 
harmony. 

Apart from economic problems, 
many of which are not the fault of 
any of the countries concerned, there 
remain large areas of spiritual and 
cultural expression which must be 
properly explored. Not even neces- 
sary millions granted for financial 
stabilization, can supply for a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the his- 
tory, religion, language and tradi- 
tions of our good neighbors in South 
and Central America. 

Members of THe SIGN seminar 
have been impressed with this fact. 
All in the group are determined to 
carry this message back to their 
friends in the United States. The 
realization of this need for under- 
standing will be one of the most val- 
ued fruits of this seminar. 





Dr. Thorning, who is head of The 
Sign Seminar to South America, will 
contribute further articles in Ibero- 
American relations in subsequent 
issues. 








MILITARISM 
ANU 


PACIFISM 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


ie Church rejects both that ex- 
treme militarism which parades it- 
self as patriotism, and that extreme 
pacifism which masquerades as 
Christianity. 

1. The Church is opposed to ex- 
treme militarism because militarism 
is atheistic. Atheism and militarism 
go together like pride and selfish- 
ness, or injustice and stealing. If 
there be no God, and if this world is 
all, then why not get all you can, 
even by force; or if there is no right 
rooted in God, then might makes 
right. That is why the extreme mili- 
tarist always appeals to the material- 
istic law of “the struggle for exist- 
ence”: and assuming that man is 
only an animal, he concludes that 
only those nations will survive 
which, animal-like, make themselves 
more powerful than their neighbors. 
The norma! condition of such a na- 
tion is always one of war, either 
actual or intended. Every atheist 
government in the world today, 
therefore, uses politics as a form of 
war; they employ warlike methods 
when they can, and peaceful meth- 
ods when they must. Instead of war 
being an instrument of government, 
government becomes an instrument 
of war. 

The Church clearly sees this close 
relationship between extreme mili- 
tarism and atheists; the world does 
not—not even democratic govern- 
ments. That is why the world is 
more likely to be fooled by the 
“Popular Fronts” and “friendly re- 
lations” of these atheistic regimes; it 
falsely believes their atheism is dis- 
tinct from their hidden militarism. 
We know better; we know that when 
they take refuge under liberal and 
democratic or labor skirts they do so 
to destroy. 
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2. The Church opposes extreme 
militarism because it ignores the 
unity of mankind as creatures of 
God, issuing from a commoii root 
destined for a common fruit. The 
differences and variations between 
men in their social relations and 
their governments and customs, were 
intended by God to. stimulate 
healthy rivalry, not to be the occa 
sion of ill will and war; for how 
could God who made us one on 
earth, and who willed that through 
virtue we be one with Him in 
heaven, have placed us under the 
militarist necessity of hating and de- 
stroying one another. To make war 
the instrument of unit:ng all men as 
proletariats, or all men as Aryans, is 
to destroy the freedom of man who 
may not want to be a proletariat but 
may want to be a capitalist like 
Stalin, or may not want to be an 
Aryan but an American. 

3. The Church is opposed to ex- 
treme militarism because society is 
for man, not man for society. War is 
for man, not man for war. Having 
an intrinsic value as a creature of 
God, man may not be used as a stick 
to be thrown into the bonfires of 
war to warm the hands of the Army. 


1] 


Catholic theologians are therefore 
unanimous in declaring that war can 
be resorted to only after all other 
means have been exhausted to re- 
pair or preserve an cssential right. 
The Church teaches that difference 
of religion is no reason for war; that 
spreading religion by force, is no 
reason for war; the extension of em- 
pire for the personal glory of a ruler, 
is no reason for war. That is why the 
Church, when America was dis- 
covered, condemned the Spaniards 
who declared that since the Indians 
were infidels and savages, they could 
be deprived of their property by 
force. The Church declared that 
neither of these reasons justified vio- 
lence against the Indians. The only 
just reason that the Spaniards might 
have for waging war against the In- 
dians, in the eyes of the Church 
would be the brutal refusal of the 
Indians to accord basic human rights 
of living in society with one another: 

Nor does the argument that war 
develops military virtues in a nation 
meet the difficulty, because the value 
of these virtues lies not in their set- 
ting of blood and iron, but in them- 
selves. It is sheer nonsense to say that 
the only place we can hope to find 
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heroism, obedience, bravery, and 
courage is in a_ slaughterhouse. 
Furthermore, no nation which ever 
drew the sword as an end in itself 
was ever able to put it back in its 
scabbard. An instrument used casual- 
ly to destroy life cannot preserve life 
and minister to its comforts, for the 
“one thing you cannot do with 
bayonets is to sit on them.” A ruler 
who has waded through blood to sit 
upon his throne cannot expect that 
throne to be preserved bloodlessly. 
As God said to blood-guilty David: 
“Thou shalt not build a house to my 
name; because thou art a man of 
war, and hast shed blood.” (Par. 
28:9) 

The Church is also opposed to 
pacifism for the following reasons: 

1. The Church does not teach that 
war is absolutely and intrinsically 
evil, for it asserts that no natural 
human right is so fundamental as 
that of self-defense; hence, the preser- 
vation of that right even by force 
cannot be called an evil. 

Since self-defense is permissible for 
the individual, it is permissible for 
the State. If the arm has a right to 
protect the body against a blow, so, 
too, the arms of the State have a 
right to use force in the interests of 
the common good of the body pol- 
1CIC. 

If nonresistance to moral evil were 
always right, as the extreme pacifists 
say, then we should open our prison 
doors, empty our courts of judges, 
and sentence to death the man who 
in the legitimate defense of his own 
life defended it by force. Then the 
Supreme Judge on the Last Day 
should Himself be judged and con- 
demned for saying to the wicked: 
“Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire.” If all the tyrants, 
and puppet gods who call themselves 
Caesars can ravage the innocent with 
impunity and violate righteous na- 
tions without their ever having a 
right to defend themselves, then the 
world would be worse than it is to- 


day, and peace could never be at- - 


tained. When all the conditions for 
a just war exist, then those in au- 
thority in any nation, charged with 
the lives and institutions of persons 
in society committed to their care, 
may resort to force without violating 
the moral law. 

2. The extreme pacifists have a 
new argument today. Since the 
methods of modern warfare are so 
terrible, and result in such carnage 


and destruction, they outweigh any 
possible good to be obtained by war. 
This argument makes the morality 
of war hinge entirely on its methods, 
while completely ignoring its cause 
or its intention. There is no doubt 
that the methods of modern warfare 
are often immoral, and always mur- 
derous. But the proper conclusion 
is: since such inevitable evils so often 
follow, the champions of right must 
exhaust all peaceful means before 
taking up arms. But the problem 
still remains: When one nation re- 
sorts to such evil methods from an 
evil intention, must a nation so at- 
tacked make no defense? Certainly, 
a refusal to allow right the assistance 
of force under any circumstance 
simply allows might to take pre- 
cedence over right and delivers up 
humanity to far more serious moral 
disorders than any physical destruc- 
tion resulting from war. “And fear 
ye not them that kill the body, and 
are not able to kill the soul: but 
rather fear him that can destroy 
both soul and body in hell.” 


ye pacifist thinks the alterna- 
tive to war is peace; it is not. 
Sometimes the alternative is oppres- 
sion. Sometimes certain God-given 
rights and liberties can be preserved 
only by resistance to that which 
would destroy them. And to defend 
certain basic God-given rights and 
liberties is not immoral but right- 
eous. 

3. The pacifist generally quotes 
Scripture and argues as follows: 
“The Bible says: ‘He that taketh the 
sword shall perish by the sword; and 
if anyone strike you on the right 
cheek turn also the left.’ Now, since 
the Gospel of Christ is not hate but 
love, it follows that for a Christian, 
war is intrinsically evil.” 

While the pacifist must be com- 
mended for his love of Scripture, he 
must at the same time keep in mind 
the following facts: 

a) An equally strong argument 
could be drawn up for war in Sacred 
Scripture, when for example: Abra- 
ham was blessed after he “returned 
from the slaughter of Chodorlaho- 
mor,” or the words of Christ, “Do 
not think that I came to send peace 
upon earth; I am come not to send 
peace but the sword.” (Matt. 10:34) 

b) The pacifist forgets that the 
Bible is no more self-interpreting 
than the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence or the Constitution of the 
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United States. One can prove any. 
thing from the Bible by choosing 
texts, e.g., “Judas went and hanged 
himself. . . . Go thou and do like. 
wise.” One can prove anything from 
the Declaration of Independence: 
The Declaration of Independence 
states that liberty is an inalienable 
right given to me by God. I there. 
fore can drive through a red light 
whenever I please and if the law ar. 
rests me, it is depriving me of a God- 
given constitutional right. Self-in- 
terpretation forgets that just as there 
is a Supreme Court behind the Con- 
stitution to interpret it, so there is a 
Church behind the Bible to inter- 
pret it. That is why whenever Cath- 
olics want to find out what the Bible 
means they go to the Supreme Court 
of the Church. This not only logical- 
ly prevents misconstruing texts, as 
St. Peter says, to “our own destruc- 
tion,” but it is historically sound. 
The Church was already established 
and functioned throughout most 
of the Roman Empire at least 20 
years before a single book of the 
New Testament was written. The 
Church pre-existed the Bible; it was 
from the bosom of the Christian 
community that it was written, just 
as it was from the womb of America 
that the Constitution was born. A 
board of editors antedated the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica: a board of edi- 
tors antedated the Scriptures, for the 
Bible is not a book, but a collection 
of books. Hence the problem: Who 
gathered them together? Why do 
they begin where they do? Why do 
they leave off where they do? To an- 
swer these questions is to be more 
fundamental than Fundamentalism. 
What so many forget is that if there 
had been no Church there would be 
no Bible. 

The Church reminds the pacifist 
of two important distinctions which 
he forgets in quoting Scripture. 

(1) The distinction between per- 
sonal duties and State duties. The 
Sermon on the Mount presents us 
with a standard of personal conduct 
and if everyone followed it, there 
would be no war. But man is not 
only an individual; he is also a mem- 
ber of society or a citizen. Now, 
charity urges us to acquiesce without 
murmuring at personal wrongs which 
we suffer; but it does not in any way 
dispense the State from its very def- 
inite duty of defending the interests 
and rights of the community from 


unjust attacks. Charity is the per-— 
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fection of justice, and not vice versa. 

Furthermore, what is lawful for 
the person is not always permissible 
for the community. Not every man 
need be employed by the govern- 
ment or vote, but no society can 
exist without government. Not every 
man or every woman need marry, 
but society cannot exist without 
marriage. In like manner, an indi- 
vidual can practice nonresistance to 
physical evil without endangering 
the life of society. That is why the 
law recognizes conscientious objec- 
tors, but society could not exist with- 
out legitimate defense when attacked 
unjustly. As St. Thomas so clearly 
puts it—““Not to resist evil may be 
understood in two ways. First, in the 
sense of forgiving the wrong done 
to oneself, and thus it may pertain to 
perfection, when it is expedient to 
act thus for the spiritual welfare of 
others. Secondly, in the sense of 
tolerating patiently the wrongs done 
to others: and this pertains to im- 
perfection, or even to vice, if one be 
able to resist the wrong doer in a 
becoming manner. Hence, Ambrose 
says (De Offic. i, 27): The courage 
whereby a man in battle defends his 
country against barbarians, or pro- 
tects the weak at home, or his friends 
against robbers is full of justice: 
even so our Lord says in the passage 
quoted . . . thy goods, ask them not 
again. If, however, a man were not 
to demand the return of that which 
belongs to another, he would sin if 
it were his business to do so: for it 
is praiseworthy to give away one’s 
own, but not another’s property. 
And much less should the things of 
God be neglected, for as Chrysostom 
says in commenting on St. Matthew, 
it is most wicked to overlook the 
wrongs done to God.” 

To escape the force of this argu- 
ment the pacifists argue that our 
enemies are not conscious that they 
are doing evil! Neither, of course, 
are beasts or maniacs, but I have 
seen a pacifist hit a mad dog. 

(2) The pacifist in quoting Scrip- 
ture forgets the second distinction 
between the perfect and more per- 
fect. Although the same principles of 
morality bind both the individual 
and the State, they are not called to 
the same perfection—because they 
have not the same destiny. Con- 
sequently their respective rights and 
duties vary. There are some rights 
from which an individual can dis- 
pense himself, but from which so- 


ciety cannot dispense. The State can- 
not turn its other cheek to an un- 
just aggressor, for by so doing it 
would fail in its God-given duty to 
secure the rights and justice of the 
community entrusted to its keeping 
—but a person can, and should turn 
the other cheek to his enemy. 

In Christ we live by Love; in the 
State we live by Law. The Church is 
a supernatural society governed by 
charity; the State is a natural society 
governed by justice. But in the pres- 
ent state of affairs no individual 
citizen or State is beyond the pos- 
sibility of injustice. The State, there- 
fore, must have the right by natural 
law to repel unjust attacks by an- 
other State, otherwise God would 
have imposed upon it the necessity 
of defending justice without the pos- 
sibility of defense, which would be 
a contradiction. The closer one is to 
Christ, the greater the obligation of 
charity. For this reason the Canon 
Law of the Church forbids clerics to 
shed blood. 


HE Church’s position is midway: 


between those militants who 
make war the end of a nation, and 
those pacifists who deny it even as a 
legitimate means of self-defense. 
The two extremes of all war and 
no war do not exhaust the possibili- 
ties of reason, as the philosophy of 
all pleasure and the philosophy of 
no pleasure do not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of life. One can be religious 
without being a pacifist as one can 
be patriotic without being militarist. 
War to the Church is always a 
physical evil because it results in the 
destruction of life and property; but 
it is not always a moral evil, for the 
defense of essential rights and justice 
is not an evil. The principle of pas- 
sive resistance is permissible in the 
case of physical evil, but it is not 
permissible in the case of moral evil. 
When you blaspheme and strike me 
I can turn my other cheek, but I 
may not be so indifferent to your 
blasphemy. Those who wage a just 
war are therefore not enemies of 
peace, for as St. Thomas tells us, 
“those who wage war justly aim at 
peace, so they are not opposed to 
peace, except that evil peace which 
our Lord came not to send upon 
earth.” Force is the servant of justice, 
not justice the servant of force. 
Hate and love are not incompat- 
ible, neither is love of peace and 
war. Hate and love would be in- 
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compatible if they were directed to 
the same object: a boy cannot love 
spinach and hate it simultaneously. 
But love and hate can cease to be 
incompatible if their objects are dif- 
ferent: e.g., I can love the Com- 
munist, feed his hungry children, 
pay his rent, give him my seat in a 
subway. But I hate Communism; it 
is intrinsically wicked. In _ other 
words, love the sinner, hate his sin; 
to hate persons is a sin, and in this 
sense “hatred is murder’; but to 
hate injustice is not evil, but a sign 
that we love goodness. In fact, to re- 
main passive in the face of moral 
evil is to become an accomplice in 
the crime. As St. Paul told the 
Romans: “Who do such things are 
worthy of death; and not only they 
that do them, but they also that con- 
sent to them that do them.” As St. 
Augustine so strongly put it: “It is a 
good thing to be vanquished if 
thereby one lose the possibility of 
doing evil.” The world today never 
makes the distinction between hatred 
of a wrong and hatred of a person. 
It hates persons not wrongs. When, 
therefore, it finds the same wrong 
in another person it loves it. The 
wrong in Hitler it hates; the same 
wrong in Stalin it loves. 

Such are the principles. Now for 
a word of application. Should we go 
to war? Yes! War against certain per- 
sons? No! A physical war? No! A 
moral war? Yes! War against what? 
Against the five evils that make war, 
here and abroad. In the language of 
the Vicar of Christ, Pius XII, the 
five triumphs we must strive for are: 

1. Triumph over hate, which is 
today a cause of division among 
peoples; renunciation, therefore, of 
the systems and practices from which 
hate constantly receives added 
nourishment. 

2. Triumph over mistrust, which 
bears down as a depressing weight 
on international law and renders 
impossible the realization of any 
sincere agreement. 

g. Triumph over the distressing 
principles that utility is a basis of 
law and right and that might makes 
right: a principle which makes all 
international relations labile (prone 
to err). 

4. Triumph over those germs of 
conflict which consist in two-sided 
differences in the field of world 
economy; hence progressive action, 
balanced by corresponding degrees 
to arrive at arrangements which 
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would give to every State the me- 
dium necessary for insuring the 
proper standard of living for its own 
citizens of every rank. 

5. Triumph over the spirit of cold 
egoism which, fearless in its might, 
easily leads to violation not only of 
the honor and sovereignty of States 
but of the righteous, wholesome, and 
disciplined liberty of every class of 
citizens as well. 

It must be supplanted by sincere 
juridical and economic solidarity, 
fraternal collaboration in accordance 
with the precepts of Divine Law 
among peoples assured of their au- 
tonomy and independence. This col- 
laboration is essential. 

So long as the rumble of arma- 
ments continues in the stark reality 


of this war it is scarcely possible to 
expect any definite acts in the direc- 
tion of the restoration of morally, 
juridically imprescriptible rights. 
War is not a favorable time for such 
desirable progress. 


[f we fought for these five vic- 
tories we could begin by being true 
militarists, and end by being true 
pacifists. God hates peace in those 
that are destined for war! And we 
are destined for war—war for jus- 


tice, war for charity, war not against 


an external enemy, but first against 
an internal enemy, against hate, in- 
fidelity, expediency, economic injus- 
tice, and egoism in the battlefields 
of our soul! Take up the sword— 
not the one that thrusts outward to 
kill the neighbor, but the sword that 
runs inward to the sin of our own 
hearts, Militarists, we will be fight- 
ing against the beam in our own 
eyes, not the mote in our neighbor’s; 
pacifists we will be striving for that 
peace which not the world but the 
Spirit alone can give; not a defen- 
sive war alone against the enemy 
from without, but an offensive war 
against the enemy from within, and 
by it we shall all be transformed into 
militia Christi—“For though we 
walk in the flesh, we do not war 
according to the flesh, for the 
weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty to God unto the 
pulling down of fortifications, de- 
stroying counsels and every height 
that exalteth itself against the knowl- 
edge of God and bringeth into cap- 
tivity every understanding unto the 
obedience of Christ. (Cor. 10:35) 
And as St. Paul delivered a message 
to the citizens of the war-stricken 
Ephesus in an age when the gleam 
of military virtues could still cap- 
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tivate the eye, so may we, quoting 
Paul, turn all that glorious chain of 
war metaphors into the ethereal 
glory and nobility of the Christian 
life and learn how to be militarists 
for peace: “Put ye on the armor of 
God that you may be able to stand 
against the deceits of the devil, for 
our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood; but against principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the 
world of this darkness, against the 
spirits of wickedness in the high 
places.” (Eph. 6:11-17) 

“Therefore take unto you the 
armor of God, that you may be able 
to resist the evil day, and to stand 
in all things perfect. Stand there. 
fore, having your loins girt about 
with truth and having on the breast- 
plate of justice, and your feet shod 
with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace. In all things taking the 
shield of faith, wherewith you may 
be able to extinguish all the fiery 
darts of the most wicked one. And 
take unto you the helmet of salva- 
tion, and the sword of the spirit 
(which is the word of God).... 
Peace be to the brethren and charity 
which come forth from God _ the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(Eph. 6:11-17,23) 
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Asrm France’s tragic defeat, 
Pope Pius XII addressed himself to 
the French people, telling them not 
to lose hope and courage: “For the 
cause of France is a great and noble 
cause... its task is linked to that 
of Christ, who has never been de- 
feated and never will.” 

The Pope showed in these words 
particular sympathy and understand- 
ing. Because having visited the sanc- 
tuaries of France when he was still 
a Cardinal, he had acquired deep 
knowledge of that country; at Lisieux 
and Lourdes he had felt its spiritual 
pulse. He knew, in spite of what was 
said of “French atheism,” that the 
people of France possessed an in- 
tensely religious soul and great 
spiritual energies. When defeat and 
occupation came, the former Car- 
dinal Pacelli realized that these en- 
ergies would help them to stand the 
ordeal. 

Indeed, disaster brought about 
what the Pope had expected—a deep 
spiritual revival. The latter had 
greater scope to manifest itself in 
the free zone, in so far as unoccu- 
pied France has preserved a relative 
autonomy. The free zone has _be- 
come the refuge of a number of 
Catholic intellectuals, social workers, 
writers, thinkers. Besides, the popu- 
lation at large still preserves its 
spiritual independence. Youth stiil 
develops along religious and na- 
tional lines, and is growing more 
conscious of its duties and respon- 
sibilities. The peasant is still the 
master of his plot of land, and the 
townsman the member of a free 
community. This is why a great task 
of social reconstruction and moral 
renovation has been possible. 

Occupied France is heroically and 
silently struggling under the in- 
vader’s rule. Unoccupied France is 
aware that she is entrusted with the 
great task of keeping alive her heri- 
tage—religious, moral, intellectual, 
which has escaped Nazi control. 

This does not mean that the free 
zone has known no suffering, and is 
able to lead a purely contemplative 
and intellectual life. It has also ex- 
perienced great hardships and sor- 
rows. It has witnessed the flow of 
refugees, spreading like a terrific 
flood. It has seen the soldiers of re- 
tiring armies, camping on the road- 
side, hungry, ragged, demoralized. It 
has had to clothe and offer a roof 
and food to. thousands of people. 
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RELIGION IN 
NOCCUPIED FRANCE 


By HELEN 


Then came food-shortage and ra- 
tioning, which from month to month 
grew more severe, and in certain 
towns, especially in Southern France, 
has acquired the grim aspect of gen- 
uine famine. The author has wit- 
nessed the endless queues, where 
women have to stand for hours in 
order to obtain a bunch of carrots 
or a few apples. She has seen the 
drawn faces of undernourished 
youths and children. The ordeal of 
free France is a tragedy perhaps as 
great as actual conquest and occu- 
pation. 

And it is precisely because of this 
ordeal that the population, led by 
its spiritual elite, has fervently 
turned to the great French Chris- 
tian traditions—the only stronghold 
against despair. 

The churches are filled with ferv- 
ent crowds. In every sanctuary, 
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prayers are recited for the salvation 
of France, for the soldiers killed in 
action, for the prisoners and the 
refugees. In the sacred Grotto of 
Lourdes, the Rosary is recited every 
half-hour. There are at present no 
pilgrimages, because of the difficul- 
ties of food and transportation, and 
because Lourdes is still full of 
refugees. But a continual stream of 
men and women attends the prayers, 
kneeling down, with arms extended, 
at the foot of the snow-capped 
mountains, 

It often happens that the German - 
officers and soldiers of the control- 
committee stationed in the neigh- 
borhood (for such committees are 
garrisoned in every town of the free 
zone) visit the Grotto. Those who 
belong to the Catholic Faith show 
both respect and piety, and buy 
medals and beads to send to their 
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families in Germany. Others, cor- 
rupted by Nazi paganism, display 
disdain and even mockery. But the 
fervent crowd praying in the Grotto, 
does not even notice them. It is ex- 
traordinary how the French people 
have learned to “look through” 
their unwelcome visitors clad in 
feld-grau—an attitude more disturb- 
ing to the conqueror than open hos- 
tility and defiance. 

In April, Marshal Pétain visited 
the Grotto of Lourdes, in order to 
return the sacred plot of land (the 
“Domaine de Massabielle”) to the 
local diocese. He was solemnly re- 
ceived by the Bishop of Lourdes, 
Monseigneur Choquet, who wel- 
comed him in the name of our Lady. 
[he ceremony was both simple and 





Vichy children greet Marshal Henri Pétain 


moving. It was attended by large 
crowds of peasants and _peasant- 
from the nearby villages, 
clad in their bright costumes. 

The Marshal himself is a very im- 
pressive figure, grave and dignified; 
he has nothing of the domineering 
dictator, and rather resembles the 
aged head of a clan than a “totali- 
tarian” ruler. But those who saw 
him at close range were struck by 
the sadness of his face. It was in- 
deed a tragic mask, the very picture 
of broken, humiliated France. 

In the morning, Pétain had at- 
tended early mass at St. Martin’s 
Church in Pau. A group of priests, 


women 


veterans of the Great War, stood to 
welcome him on the porch. He 
kissed their flag, saying: “Thus do- 
ing, I embrace all the priests of 
France, who have rendered such 
great services to their Fatherland.” 

One of Pétain’s first decrees pro- 
vided for the return of religious or- 
ders banned from France by anti- 
clerical legislation. The re-establish- 
ment of the Carthusian monks in 
their famous monastery of the 
Grande Chartreuse made a _pro- 
found impression on public opin- 
ion. It was welcomed as reparation 
for prolonged injustice. It symbol- 
ized the resurrection of the very soul 
of France. 

This decree was followed in due 
time by another one of no less im- 
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portance—the restoration of reli- 
gious teaching in lay schools. This 
measure was approved by the ma- 
jority. Even unbelievers in France 
realized that the moral doctrine of 
lay programs had proved entirely 
insufficient, and that it was urgent 
to create a hierarchy of spiritual 
values, which the Church alone is 
able to grant. However, the re- 
establishment of religious teaching 
gave rise to certain difficulties. School 
teachers were instructed to speak of 
God to their pupils. Some of them 
objected that, not being believers, 
they could not in conscience teach 
their pupils. 
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The Vichy authorities received 
numerous letters discussing _ this 


problem. Even fervent Catholics ex. 
pressed doubts as to the text of the 
decree, pointing out that it sought 
to enforce what could not be ac. 
cepted by all. The Minister of Pub. 
lic Education consented to re-ex- 
amine the question, and altered the 
decree: teachers were invited to 
speak, not of God, but of the bene. 
fits of Christian culture and civiliza- 
tion throughout history. 

Again, this alteration gave cause 
for criticism, the clerical elements of 
French society claiming that it was 
not the time to be content with half- 
measures. However, the majority of 
teachers and educators supported 
the Minister. This incident is worth 
while reporting because it is ex- 
tremely typical of the French spirit, 
deeply attached to its independence. 

Pétain’s dictatorship has often 
been represented as “Fascist” and 
“Clerical.” There is, however, a 
great difference between Fascism 
and the new French authoritative 
order. The latter does not proceed 
by totalitarian methods; it takes 
public opinion into account and 
acknowledges its own mistakes. This 
is particularly felt in the realm of 
religious life, where clericalism has 
not taken the upper hand. And this 
is largely due to the French clergy 
itself. The latter, though taking a 
vivid interest in public life, educa- 
tion, and social work, has been care- 
ful not to exercise its influence by 
force. It has remained prudent and 
reserved. 

A French Bishop recently wrote 
in the Catholic organ, La Croix: 
“We do not mean to be confined in 
our vestries, for the ministry of the 
Eucharist is linked for us to the task 
of serving the mystic body of Jesus 
Christ—that is, of serving our faith- 
ful, the family, and the Catholic peo- 
ple. But we demand no public func- 
tions. Even more, we fear them; if 
anti-clericalism means an opposition 
to government by priests, then I am 
a confirmed anti-clerical.” 

Thanks to this prudence the 
Church of France has accomplished 
during these tragic months a most 
remarkable task. It has inspired the 
French new social order with the 
humanist spirit of the French Cath- 
olic school, based on the great social 
encyclicals. It has been able to offer 
the Government a qualified staff of 
educators and relief workers from 
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the ranks of both priests and laymen. 

The Church has helped to organ- 
jz and develop the youth move- 
ment on Christian lines, opposed to 
totalitarian ideology. It has mobil- 
zed for social reconstruction a well- 
trained, spiritually conscious con- 
tingent: the adherents to French 
Catholic Action. The Jocists, the 
Union of Christian Students, the 
union of Catholic peasant youth, 
the Christian syndicates, as well as 
the Catholic Scouts, are the most 
dynamic elements of present-day 
France. 

The Church has also done much 
to bridge the gulf dividing various 
political tendencies. There are many 

ints on which Frenchmen still 
tragically differ. Some of them side 
enthusiastically with Pétain, consid- 
ering him the _ reconstructor of 
France; others see in him the man 
who signed a humiliating armistice. 
There are Gaullists and anti-Gaul- 
lists. There are those who are eager 
to help in the building of the new 
order, and others who resist and 
criticize it. 

Concerning these different ten- 
dencies and the immediate duties of 
the French in the face of their coun- 
try’s misfortunes, the Church has 
given a clear answer. The author 
recalls the words spoken to her by a 
distinguished priest who is an out- 
standing inspiration of the Catholic 
Youth Movement: 

“Every Frenchman has the right 
to keep his own opinion about pres- 
ent events and political develop- 
ments ... Yet I do believe that no 
matter what his personal ideas may 
be, every French patriot must co- 
operate for France’s reconstruction. 
Those who refuse to join in the 
common task become useless, life- 
less elements. They are inner 
émigrés. We must abandon the 
heights of criticism, however noble 
and disinterested, and get to work. 
We must accomplish the simplest 
things, be content with the hum- 
blest task. What is needed is that 
every one should do his job, for it 
is France’s job.” 

After prolonged interruption, 
due to circumstances, the French 
Catholic press has resumed its 
work. Because of the occupation of 
Paris, all newspaper work was prac- 
tically stopped for a time. The vari- 
ous Catholic organs were trans- 
ferred, with other newspapers and 
reviews, to the free zone, where 


they found themselves in great diffi- 
culties. 

A number of editors and con- 
tributors were either prisoners in 
German camps or retained in the 
occupied zone; others were killed 
or wounded. The editorial staffs 
were cut off from their funds and 
subscribers. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, the Catholic press set to 
work. The Catholic official organ 
La Croix was the first to reappear. 
It was followed by Temps-Nouveau, 
a weekly paper of great interest. 
(Unfortunately, a paper inspired by 


the Nazis in Paris has come out 
under the name of Les Temps 
Nouveaux. This resemblance may 


lead to confusion, There is nothing 
in common. between the _ two 
organs.) Then came Cité Nouvelle, 
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sity of maintaining the integrity of 


Catholic doctrine, in spite of the 
ordeals and the hardships which are 
threatening to discourage and de- 
moralize the most valiant souls. 

Another vigorous pastoral letter, 
warning against “fallacious doc- 
trines” was published during Lent, 
1941, by the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse: ““There are two ways of creat- 
ing unity amongst men—constraint 
and love. Unity by constraint is but 
apparent. It cannot prevent the 
germs of discord. . . . One says that 
the devil seeks to ape God; the devil 
too wants to achieve unity, but he 
wants to achieve it through lies and 
errors. . . What can constraint, 
what can violence do? Nothing dur- 
able can be realized, unless one ap- 
peals to love. 





View of Troubled Vichy, whose future is uncertain 


merging the two Jesuit Reviews, 
Etudes and the Cahiers Populaires. 
The editor of Etudes is a prisoner 
in Germany. In winter 1941, the 
Dominicans resumed the Vie Spiri- 
tuelle, a review dealing with the- 
ology and philosophy, and the Re- 
vue des Jeunes, the former organ 
of Catholic scoutism which is now 
devoted to the youth movements. 

The Bishop of Bayonne in the 
occupied zone, whose diocese ex- 
tends to a portion of the free zone, 
published in January 1941 a re- 
markable pastoral letter in which he 
reminded the faithful of the neces- 


“From the accumulated misfor- 
tunes and ruins, a new order is 
arising; this order too will finally 
wear out unless intelligence, at the 
service of love, renews it in time. 
We want this order to be Christian 
and humane.” 

“Intelligence at the service of 
love.” Such is the motto of the 
Church of France. And because it 
has opposed the light of reason and 
the flame of love to the dark shad- 
ows of violence and folly, it has 
been able to bring to the French 
people that comfort and hope which 
Pius XII promised them. 
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Striking physique distinguishes the U. S. Marine Corps parachutists 


“Toe United States Navy is now 
collaborating with the British Royal 
Navy in the Battle of the Atlantic. 
This was the real news in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recent message to 
Congress, but in the excitement over 


the announcement that forces of the 
Navy had arrived in Iceland it was 
generally overlooked. 


“As Commander-in-Chief I have 
consequently issued orders to the 


Navy that all necessary steps be 
taken to insure the safety of com- 
munications in the approaches be- 
tween Iceland and the United States, 
as well as on the seas between the 
United States and all other strategic 
outposts,” the President informed 
Congress. 

That this signified a long step 
toward active participation in the 
sattle of the Atlantic was not 
generally realized until Secretary of 


the Navy Frank Knox, a few days 


later, stated, in effect, that hence- 
forth the naval patrol in the At- 
lantic would shoot, if shooting were 
necessary, to carry out the mission 
assigned to it. The Navy's role 
would no longer be confined to 


“scouting enemy raiders for the Brit- 


ish fighting ships; henceforth it 
would take “all necessary steps” to 
keep the Atlantic approaches to 
Great Britain as well as to the 
United States free from “all hostile 
activity.” 

The occupation of Iceland was 
merely a step in the enforcement of 
a policy hinted at many times before 
but clearly enunciated for the first 
time in the President’s message of 
July 7. That policy is to keep Hitler 
out of the Atlantic by combined 
action of the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Up till now the United States has 
deemed it necessary to occupy only 
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The War 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


Greenland and Iceland, but as far 
back as May 27, the President served 
notice on the Axis powers that all 
the strategic outposts on both sides 
of the Atlantic — Newfoundland, 
Trinidad, Bermuda, the Azores, the 
Cape Verdes, and Dakar were within 
the area vital to American interests. 

He made the same point more 
directly in his last message: “The 
United States cannot permit the oc- 
cupation by Germany of strategic 
outposts in the Atlantic to be used 
as air or naval bases for eventual 
attack against the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

The occupation of Iceland the 
President justified on the ground 
that German occupation would con- 
stitute a three dimension threat: a 
threat against Greenland and the 
northern portion of the North 
American continent, a threat against 
all shipping in the North Atlantic, 
and a threat against the steady flow 
of munitions to Britain. 

It is now clear, if there was any 
doubt about it before, that the Pres- 
ident has committed the country to 
a policy of taking all necessary steps 
to deny Hitler bases in the Atlantic 
and to co-operate with Britain to 
the utmost in clearing the Atlantic 
shipping lanes so that a steady flow 
of munitions from the United States 
can be maintained. 

Although it has been denied by 
Acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles that negotiations are being 
carried on with the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment for acquisition of base sites 
on the Azores or Cape Verde Islands, 
it is not to be supposed that the 
United States would stand by and 
permit Hitler to establish himself in 
those islands. The President only re- 
cently warned the Portuguese to that 
effect in reply to an inquiry as to the 
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Comes Closer 


meaning of his assertion that these 
islands were within the area of West- 
ern Hemisphere vital interests. 

The same may be said of the 
French African possession of Dakar, 
which lies only five hours by air 
from Natal, the “buige” of Brazil. 
It has been pointed out by no less 
an authority than Major General 
Henry H. Arnold, that “every sur- 
face vessel that passes between these 
two points is vulnerable to aerial 
attack.” The sinking of the Amer- 
ican freighter Robin Moor in that 
area on May 21, moreover, em- 
phasized the dangers American ship- 
ping would encounter if the Nazis 
should use Dakar as a base for sub- 
marines or other commerce raiders. 

German occupation of Dakar, the 
Cape Verdes, or the Azores, in the 
event of open hostilities with the 
United States, would place Germany 
in an advantageous position to carry 
on warfare against American ship- 
ping and to threaten the security of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Whether these outposts are subse- 
quently occupied, depends in the 





main upon German decisions, which 
in turn hinge upon the outcome of 
her current military engagements. 
The President described the occu- 
pation of Iceland as a “defensive” 
measure made necessary, so it is re- 
ported, by information that Ger- 
many was about to attempt to wrest 
control of the island from the British - 
garrison. It may be assumed, there- 
fore, that no occupation of the 
Portuguese islands or Dakar will be 
attempted unless the Government 
decides that occupation is necessary 
to forestall German attempts to get 
a foothold. 

The decision to occupy Iceland 
and assign to the American naval 
patrol a role of active collaboration 
with the British Navy was, no doubt, 
accelerated by recent developments 
in the European war, particularly 
the Nazi attack on Soviet Russia. 

The effect of Russia’s forced entry 
into the war was to deepen the con- 
viction of military experts and the 
Administration’s advisers that a long 
war lies ahead. It was the opinion 
of the Army’s Intelligence division 


U. 8. Navy Recruiting Bureau 
The U. S. Navy has been ordered to keep sea lanes open. U. S. battle- 
ships are now collaborating with the British Royal Navy in the Atlantic 
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when the Nazi advance began that 
the Soviets were doomed to defeat. 
The only uncertainty was the time 
schedule. The prevailing belief was 
that the Russian collapse could come 
within a month and that it would 
have to come before the October 
rains set in; otherwise the Nazis 
would be stalled in Russia all winter, 

Most of the Army’s experts have 
not changed their opinion, despite 
the slowing down of the Nazi ad- 
vance. Convinced that the pause was 
solely for the purpose of permitting 
the Germans to reorganize for a fur- 
ther advance, the Army's analysts 
look for a Nazi victory before the 
fall. They could be mistaken, but 
the Administration is proceeding on 
the assumption that they probably 
are right. The belief is that defeat 
of Russia would enhance Germany’s 
chances of waging a long war against 
England. 

The Army’s military experts fore- 
see two possible lines of Nazi strategy 
if Russia is defeated this summer. 
If the defeat comes early, by the end 
of August say, there would still be 
time before bad weather would be- 
come a handicap for an all-out in- 
vasion of England. If the Russian 
campaign is not completed until 
September, then the experts believe 
Germany would strike at the oil 
fields in Iran and Iraq, by-passing 
the British armies in Syria and push- 
ing on toward India. 

In either event Germany would 
resume the war. against England re- 
inforced by a new granary in the 
Ukraine and a new oil supply in 
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the Russian Caucasus. This is well 
understood in both Washington and 
London, and it explains why Britain 
was so anxious to obtain more active 
co-operation by the United States in 
clearing the Atlantic shipping lanes 
so that the flow of munitions from 
the United States could be main- 
tained. England could not hope to 
withstand a long siege by Germany 
if her life-line to the United States 


were cut. 

The Battle of the Atlantic has 
been going against Great Britain, as 
officials of the Government well 
know. In the first five months of this 
year the Nazis sank 2,193,000 tons 


of British and neutral shipping. An- 
losses at this rate would be 
5,275,000 tons, three ships sunk for 
every one the British and the United 


nual 


States are building. 

Aside from the loss of tonnage, 
Nazi raiders are sending to the bot- 
tom of the ocean about 15 per cent 
of the war supplies which leave this 
country for Great Britain. 

That is why the Administration 


has ordered the Navy to free the ap- 
proaches to the United States and 
Great Britain of “hostilities.” No ex- 
act statement of the Navy’s instruc- 
tions has been given to the public, 
but there is good authority for as- 


Modern American Marines 


suming that it has been ordered to 
shoot if necessary. 

There probably have been isolated 
instances of shooting already, al- 
though the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee stated “for the record,” 
after hearing Secretary Knox in se- 
cret, that the Navy head had denied 
that depth charges had been dropped 
by American naval patrol vessels. 
The official statement, however, was 
at variance with reports of Knox’s 
testimony confided in private by 
some members of the committe, in- 
terventionists as well as non-inter- 
ventionists. 

In future, however, according to 
trustworthy information, the Navy 
will not hesitate to take any measures 
necessary to carry out the President’s 
instructions to keep the Atlantic 
clear and to safeguard shipping. 
Patrol of the approaches to Great 
Britain will be divided between the 
American and British naval forces, 
the British assuming responsibility 
for the more hazardous waters. 

Whether the American patrol ves- 
sels actually go into action will de- 
pend upon the actions of the Nazi 
raiders. If a Nazi submarine places 
itself in a position where it would 
menace American shipping or an 
American patrol vessel, there will be 
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shooting and the American vessels 
will not necessarily wait until they 
are fired upon. This can be stated 
on high authority. 

So long as skepticism about the 
ability of Russia to stand off the 
Nazis prevails in official quarters, it 
is not likely that the Government 
will be diverted from its main pur- 
pose of supplying Great Britain. It 
is probable that Russia will be al- 
lowed to make purchases in this 
country. Through its embassy, the 
Red Government has asked for per- 
mission to place orders—presumably 
for machinery and oil refinery equip- 
ment—and the State Depart nent has 
indicated that the application is re- 
ceiving sympathetic consideration. 
But as yet there has been no talk of 
including the Soviets among the “‘de- 
fenders of democracy” entitled to 
benefits. of the lease-lend act. 

In fact, this government’s reorien- 
tation to Russia’s new status as a 
foe, rather than a partner, of Ger- 
many has been marked by caution. 
Acting Secretary of State Welles, in 
receiving the Soviets into the family 
of. nations fighting the No. 1 Enemy 
of Democracy, made it clear that the 
United States was not condoning 
Communism or forgetting the Stalin- 
ist Government’s flagrant flouting of 
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the “four freedoms.” Much in the 
manner of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, he took the position that 
anyone who resisted Hitler should 
get a hand. 

Should the Russians fool the mili- 
tary analysts and prolong the fight 
on the eastern front into a lengthy 
and costly campaign, it is not in- 
conceivable that the United States 
would support Great Britain in cre- 
ating an important diversion on the 
western front. 

The British already are talking 
about “invasion raids,” quick thrusts 
with landing parties at important 
invasion ports and naval, air, and 
submarine bases on the French and 
German coasts for the purpose of 
destroying installations. British ad- 
vocates of the plan argue that it 
would be the quickest and most ef- 
fective way of dealing with the sub- 
marine menace. 

Some Army strategists think the 
scheme has merit, although they 
doubt that the Germans have so 
weakened their “watch” on the in- 
yvasion coasts that the British raids 
could succeed. 

But the prevailing note in official 
thinking about the war is one of 
pessimism. As remarked before, the 
military experts believe the Nazi 
ampaign in Russia will move on 
schedule. Germany, they are con- 
vinced, will emerge from that cam- 
paign fortified for a longer war than 
she would have been able to wage 
without access to new supplies of 
raw materials. The British position 
in Africa and the Middle East has 
deteriorated, according to reports of 
oficial observers. In an effort to im- 
prove it, the United States has been 
sending military supplies in increas- 
ing volume, particularly bombers, to 
the African and Egyptian fronts, but 
there is always the possibility that 
the British may be by-passed by the 
Nazis, in which case the new sup- 
plies would be of little account. 

All signs in Washington, in fact, 
point to a resolve by the Adminis- 
tration to prepare for a long emer- 
gency. General George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, has asked Con- 
gress to amend the Selective Service 
Act to permit the retention of se- 
lectees after the expiration of their 
one year of training and to lift the 
testriction against the sending of 
slectees, national guardsmen, and 
reserve officers outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Lady of Quietness 


By SISTER MARIS STELLA 
Ladder by which we climb 


to the sublime 


Star by whose bright light 
we brave the night 


Mirror in which we see 
eternity 


Key that will unlock 


the house on the rock 


Tower by which we stand 
strong in the strange land 


Rose in whose rustling stirred 
the eternal W ord 


Lady of quietness 

Queen of Mysteries 

remember us 

A new class of selectees will have 
received their registration numbers 
before this article appears, and the 
Army is preparing to increase the 
forces in uniform to more 
2,000,000 men. 

With $45,000,000,000 already au- 
thorized or appropriated for national 
defense, President Roosevelt has 
asked Congress for supplemental ap- 
propriations of more than $8,o000,- 
000,000, chiefly for ordnance for the 
Army and Navy and for some 550 
new ships to be built by the Mari- 
time Commission. 

Acceleration and expansion of 
preparedness efforts is the order of 
the day. In Congress, while there is 
no disposition to withhold money 
for defense, the desire of the Army 
to retain the selectees and obtain 
complete freedom of action in dis- 
posing of troops has given rise to 
no little suspicion. Notwithstanding 
a categorical denial by General 
Marshall, Congressional fears that 
an expeditionary force may be in 
the cards will not down. 

A number of plausible reasons 
were given by the Chief of Staff why 
the proposed Selective Service amend- 
ments should be passed. A year is 
not sufficient time to train a soldier 
in the methods of modern, mecha- 
nized warfare, he told the military 
affairs committee. Moreover, if the 
selectees were all allowed to go home 
at the expiration of their year of 
training, the efficiency of the present 
army of 1,500,000 would be reduced 





than 
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to almost nil. And for reasons, which 
he deemed it prudent to give the 
committee in closest confidence, it 
would not be wise at this time to 
lower the army’s proficiency as a 
fighting force. 

The prohibition against sending 
selectees, national guardsmen, and 
reserve officers outside the Western 
Hemisphere was an insurmountable 
obstacle to the creation of “task” 
forces, the General maintained. A 
“task” force is a completely equipped 
unit for emergency duty wherever 
an emergency may arise. But for the 
restrictions against duty outside the 
Western Hemisphere which ties 
down the greater part of the army 
to the continent and the possessions, 
a “task” force instead of Marines 
would have been sent to Iceland. 

As the law stands only the mem- 
bers of the regular Army may be 
sent outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Practically, however, as 
Marshall explained, units of the 
regular Army could not be detached 
for such overseas duty without dis- 
rupting training organizations made 
up of cadres of regulars and large 
numbers of national guardsmen and 
selectees. The regulars are needed to 
train the inexperienced recruits. 

It is too early to forecast Congres- 
sional action on Marshall’s propo- 
sals, but all signs point to a bitter 
and protracted battle. The non-in- 
terventionists may be expected: to 
fight with redoubled vigor. Others 
probably will be influenced by con- 
siderations of political expediency. 
To reverse a policy, which involved, 
in effect, a pledge to selectees that 
they would not be held in the Army 
after their year of training or be 
subject to expeditionary duty would 
be politically hazardous. With the 
Congressional elections only a little 
more than a year away, many of the 
lawmakers will think twice before 
voting for a measure that would stir 
the resentment of the fathers and 
mothers of thousands of youths long- 
ing to put away uniforms and get 
back into civilian clothes. 

Administration leaders have told 
the President that nothing less than 
a strong endorsement by him would 
save the amendments from certain 
defeat. As yet the President has given 
no hint of his views. If he supports 
Marshall, then the public will be 
entitled to conclude that America’s 
emergency is more critical than has 
been supposed. 
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I; was Judy who first met the 
Vaughns, the Rodney Vaughns of 
Butte and Beverly Hills; and Judy 
who urged that David meet them. 
In Montana and August. 

In the coolness of sundown, they 
were rowing uplake for the milk and 
the mail, Dave at the oars, wild- 
haired and unshaven. Judy sat in 
the stern with the milk bottles, a 
very young wife in sweater and 
slacks, a small proud-boned face; 
dark willful eyes watching the last 
of the sun on the mountain-tops. 

Oarlocks creaked in the stillness, 
and Judy’s eyes came back to the 
boat, to Dave’s big brown arms, his 
good wide mouth and the unseeing 
eyes that meant he was thinking. 

Dave was—Judy didn’t know what 
—like no one she knew, like himself, 
David Corning. A lumberjack’s son, 
turned college instructor and novel- 
ist, and still the lumberjack’s son. 
Now in the fading light, his face 
wore the still guarded look of back 
valley folk. 

She said, to break the quiet, “Had 
a caller.” 

Dave came back to her then; his 
blue eyes saw her again. 

“While you were working,” Judy 
explained, trailing her hand in the 
slipping coolness. And she smiled at 
her husband’s blankness. “The lady 
of the lake,” she explained. “Mrs. 
Rodney Vaughn.” 

Dave's face showed no interest, 
nor his voice. “What did she want?” 

“To meet the author. We're in- 
vited to supper at the Lodge.” 

Dave asked anxiously, “What did 
you tell her?” 

Judy’s smile was faintly defensive. 
“What would you have told her?” 

Dave frowned and pulled hard at 
the oars. “To keep her noise boat 
out of our cove.” 

Judy kept smiling. “Tell her then 
when she comes tomorrow. It will 
be a change for you, dear,” she 
added lightly. 

Scowling, he answered, “I don’t 
want a change. In case you've for- 
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gotten it, Judy, I’m writing a novel.” 

Sarcasm was always a whip to 
Judy. “But I’m not,” she answered. 

“I’m _ sorry,” said David, and 
rowed again. 

Judy said no more, watching the 
nearing shore, thinking resentfully, 
“the novel is just an excuse. It’s be- 
cause the Vaughns are society.” For 
all his young faculty dignity, there 
was still in Dave the boy from Pine 
Gulch to whom:a tuxedo had meant 
class distinction. 

Unlike her husband, Judy had so- 
cial ease, and self-confidence always. 
A professor's daughter, birch-slim 
and big-eyed; she had a mind of her 
own. A mind taught to believe only 
in the wisdom of skepticism. 

This marriage of hers was itself 
an experiment. “A successful experi- 
ment,” July told herself, watching 
Dave now ease the boat to the sag- 
ging pier. Up the trail to the light 
that was Tanner’s store. 

There were two letters waiting for 
them at the store. One for Judy, 
addressed in a neat firm hand. 
While Dave lounged, talking fishing 
with Tanner, Judy opened her letter 
swiftly. As she had thought, from 
Dr. Rob. Dr. Robert Todd Bartlett 
of the history department, under 
whom Judy had done a graduate 
thesis. Bartlett had liked Judy’s 
work, and Judy. He was offering 
now to make her his salaried assist- 
ant. Judy slipped the note quickly 
into her slacks pocket. She would 
show it to Dave, of course. 

Watching her husband now, giv- 
ing Tanner his friendly attention, 
Judy said in her mind, “And he can’t 
be bothered with the Rodney 
Vaughns! He’s a bit queer,” she 
thought. “I must be, too. I think 
he’s swell.” 

Down in the boat, Judy beside 
him holding the flashlight, Dave 
opened his letter. From his agent, 
a check for six months’ royalties for 
the novel. Two hundred and three 





dollars! Saying nothing, Dave folded 
the check and buttoned it in his 
vest pocket. Beside him, Judy said 
stoutly, “Well, it took people time 
to like Conrad.” 

Dave didn’t answer, settling to the 
oars. Under the pier the frogs were 
croaking. The mountains were gone 
now; the night was down on the 
water. Presently Dave stopped row. 
ing. “Have I got a shirt to wear to 





the Vaughns?” 

Judy’s low voice was contrite, 
“We needn’t go, Dave, if you don't 
want to.” 

“I do want to,” he said. 

Her small voice. “But why?” 

“Because I’ve got a swell wife,” 
he said. 

In the stern with her groceries, 
Judy sat liking the night, watching 
Dave’s oars ripple starshine. “All 
this beauty,” Dave said, his voice 
low and wistful, “there must be 
something behind it.” Professorial 
talk; Judy had heard it all her life. 

Judy enjoyed the Vaughn adven- 
ture. The speedboat was fun; when 
you are not hearing it, but in it, 
soaring over the sunset water toward 
the island and the log castle. The 
man who had built it had walked 
the state like Paul Bunyan, strip 
ping the mountains of timber, scat- 
tering mines and towns. Rodney 
Vaughn was a grandson; and this 
tall girl at the wheel, her blonde 
hair out to the whip of the wind, 
was Rodney’s third wife, who had 
been an actress. 

Supper was served on a glassed- 
in porch, candles flaming bravely 
against the darkening sweep of sky 
and water. Mrs. Vaughn was being 
nice to Dave, asking now in het 
clipped indifferent voice, “What's 4 
man who can write a book like your 
Timber Beast doing up here in 4 
freshwater college?” 

“Earning a living,” Dave said dry- 
ly. But he did look pleased. And 
Judy was pleased, thinking, “Thats 
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August, 1941 
‘ust what he needs after that miser- 
able check.” 

Supper ended, they strolled down- 
stairs to a playroom; a_ pleasant 
place, with an open fire. Dave at 
the table tennis was dreadful and 
happy, batting balls wildly and call- 
ing his host Rod. Soon Vaughn re- 
turned to the bar, while Mrs. 
Vaughn took Dave away to write in 
her copy of Timber Beast. When 
they came back it was time to go 
home. 

Mrs. Vaughn went with them 
down to the speedboat. It was Dave 
who remarked casually, ‘“Well, 
don’t be strangers. Come over some 
night and split a can of beans with 
us 


” 


Thinking of her cracked cups and 
tin spoons, Judy said quickly, “We'll 
have a beach supper.” 

Home again and alone in their 
own small cabin, they made cocoa, 
discussing the evening. Watching 
her bubbling mixture, Judy asked 
lightly, ““What were you doing up- 
stairs so long?” 

Dave on the edge of the bunk 
was rolling a cigarette. He answered 
casually, “‘She’s pretty unhappy. 
Vaughn drinks all the time.” 

“Why did she marry him?” Judy 
asked dryly. 

Dave grinned. “A million bucks. 
And she thought he’d quit drink- 
ing. She’s pretty unhappy, Judy.” 

“Poor little rich girl,” Judy said, 
and took off the cocoa. 

It was bad luck that Rob Bartlett 
came when he did, before Judy had 
discussed his letter with Dave. She 
had tucked it away, and forgotten 
it, They had rowed through July; 
they were riding down August to 
the sound of speed motors. 

And Rob Bartlett, one mid-after- 
noon, drove down the ruts to the 
cabin; on his way to the park for 
a week’s relaxation. Judy was glad 
to see him, his nice brown eyes and 
his friendly smile; in norfolk jacket 
and knickers. 

Because Dave was writing, she 
took Rob out to her “sitting-room,” 
a glade in the pines above the water, 
where Dave, who had hammered 
and shingled his way through col- 
lege, had hung a barrel-staved ham- 
mock. 

Now on the grass, under the sing- 
ing pines, a stray beam of the 
afternoon sunlight gilding his 
glasses, Dr. Rob came swiftly to 
business. He was planning a text 





“Hello,” she said, shyly. His lean face was a mask 
he offered strangers. “Hello,” he said. “Come in!” 


on Frontier history. A deal of the 
work an assistant could do. “I have 
pleasant memories, Judith, of the 
work you did.” 

Judith flushed with pleasure, “So 
have I,” she said, and shyly, “But I 
wasn’t married then.” 

Dr. Bartlett frowned. “You have 
too good a mind to be just another 
faculty wife.” 

“Oh, but I type for Dave,” she 
protested. “And——” 

Dave whooped in the yard, look- 
ing for her now. The wild, loud 
whoop meant only that his work 
had gone well. 

“Herc, Dave,” she called. They 


heard him come striding, whistling 
off key. Then. he saw Rob, and the 
whistling stopped. He said, “Hello, 
Bartlett.” 

The two shook hands. Watching 
them, Judy smiled. They were so 
unlike. Dave with his wild tawny 
hair, looking as always as if he’d 
come out of a high wind. And Rob 
with his strong quiet face, and his 
brushed brown hair, neatly and 
calmly at ease. 

Dr. Rob wouldn’t stay for sup- 
per, not liking night driving. With 
his motor running, “It’s been pleas- 
ant seeing you,” he said to them 
both. And to Judy, “You will an- 
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swer my letter?” As the sound of the 
tires went away, Dave asked, “What 
letter?” 

Judy said quickly and accusingly, 
“You could have been more cordial 
asking him to stay.” 

But Dave asked again, “What let- 
ter, Judy?” 

Blushing and cross, Judy ex- 
plained. “He's planning a text, and 
he wants a competent assistant.” 

Dave lifted one coppery brow. 
“And you, of course, are the only 
competent assistant?” 

Judy said nothing with a dignified 
lift of the chin. 

“In which case,” said Dave, “he’s 
unfortunate.” Dave’s mouth was 
smiling, but he wasn’t amused. “He 
wouldn’t know it, Judy; but he’s a 
little in love with you.” 

Judy looked scorn. “That’s not 
true.” 

He ignored that, his blue eyes 
searching hers. “You have a job, 
Judy. Not getting tired of it, are 
your” 

Judy’s dark eyes answered him. 
“Foolish!” she said. 

Then his arms were around her, 
and Judy was thinking, “I can man- 
him.” 

Noise parted them; a speed boat 
racketing into the cove; Fay at the 
wheel, her blonde hair like a flag 
waving. 

Watching her come, Judy breathed 
quickly, “Let’s hide.” 

But Dave shook his head. “Afraid 
we can’t, dear. I made a date to 
play tennis.” 

“Run along then,” Judy said 
crossly. 

“Yes ma’am,” Dave said, much 
too cheerfully, and strode whistling 
off. 

Judy wrote no letters that after- 
noon. She sat on the porch and 
brooded. 

It was too still on the porch. 
Against the screen no leaf of the 
trumpet vine stirred. Nothing moved 
in the hot blue and green world. 

That same night Dave told her 
his news. Casually at bed-time, while 
he was laying kindling for the morn- 
ing fire, 

Judy in pajamas, cross-legged on 
the bunk, was down-brushing her 
sleek dark hair. 

The stove lid rattled and Dave 
said, “Got news for you, Judy. 
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We're going to Hollywood.” 
Judy tossed back her hair and 
looked up at him. No. He wasn’t 


fooling. His eyes were bright with 
excitement. ‘“That’s nice,”’ she said 
lightly. ““And what will we use for 
money?” 

He said happily, “We'll be in the 
money, Judy. Fay knows the man 
who hires the writers for Continen- 
tal Films.” 

Judy kept smiling, thinking, “But 
he’s my husband, Fay.” Thinking 
too, “I mustn’t say that,” she pre- 
tended to yawn. 

“I’m half-asleep, dear. Tell me 
tomorrow.” 

Judy lay long awake in the cool 
darkness, hearing rain on the roof, 
creeping over the roof on soft paws. 

That next morning began like 
other mornings; the plunge off the 
pier, the shivering scamper hack to 
the cabin; the canned fruit juice 
and coffee, and the best cigarette of 
the day. As always, breakfast over, 
Dave kissed her briefly and turned 
to his work, Judy, with the dishes 
done, took a magazine. 


ETTLING to read, she heard a good 
S sound, Dave’s typewriter click- 
ing, a two-fingered rhythm that 
signaled, All’s well. When _ she 
looked up again the clicking had 
stopped. The porch door slammed, 
and Judy knew trouble. He sat on 
his heels and grinned up. “Well, 
toots, do we go to Hollywood and 
tell the big shots move over?” 

Judy felt hollow, saying nothing, 
hearing around them the whispering 
silence of the trees, a far lapping of 
water, feeling Dave’s tension. Well, 
she knew now her answer. She would 
hate Hollywood; people like the 
Vaughns, and no security ever. She 
said gently, “You're not a movie 
writer, Dave, you’re a novelist. You 
ought to finish your novel in a col- 
lege town, where we belong.” 

His voice was quick with im- 
patience. “I belonged in Pine Gulch 
till I left there, Judy. I don’t belong 
where I’ve been. I belong where I’m 
going.” 

Because she was a little frightened, 
Judy struck hard. “The movies want 
big writers, Dave.” 

He got to his feet at that, hard- 
eyed and hard-voiced. “We're going 
to Hollywood.” 

Quietly, she said, “Not we, Dave. 
Fay Vaughn can’t make a fool of 
me” 

The angry red swept to his face. 
“You would think that.” Their 
minds were like wireless stations 
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now, sending and receiving anger, 
Judy’s lips trembled. “I'll stay in 
Paxton and work for Rob Bartlett.” 

“You will not.” 

“And why not?’ 

His Pine Gulch voice, getting 
louder and louder. “I told you why 
not. That Ph.D. prig!” 

With cool disdain she said, “You 
can’t forgive him, can you, for being 
a professor while you're still an 
instructor?” 

He looked at her then as if she 
were a stranger. “So that’s it. So 
you’ve been thinking you chose un. 
wisely?” 

Her heart cried, “Stop it!” but 
her trembling lips said, “You're 
proving that.” 

His eyes were blue burning 
flames. “Choose again then,” he 
said. 

She heard his feet down the path 
to the shore; heard the grate of the 
skiff as he pushed it afloat, and an 
oarlock’s creak. She opened the 
magazine and found her place. The 
words danced and blurred. She 
lifted her dark head, listening, hear. 
ing the whispering wind. With a 
catch of her breath, she ran to the 
bluff’s edge. Dave was headed for 
the point, pulling into the wind, 
his brown head down against the 
sun that flashed on his oars. “Dave!” 
she called. “Dave!” 

With the sun in his eyes, he didn’t 
see her, but surely he heard her. 
“Dave!” she called. “Please!” The 
wind blew against her, but surely 
he heard. The oars flashed on. He 
was gone now; nothing but sky and 
windy water, and one hawk fishing. 

She wrote him a note on one of 
his own yellow sheets; a proud brief 
note in the small loopy hand he 
called childish. “You’ll find Rosie 
at Tanner’s.” (Rosie was their car, 
the rolling wreck they had named 
for Quixote’s bony steed.) Her pen- 
cil moved slowly. “I’m going home 
on the bus. Yours, Judy,” she wrote. 

Dave did not follow Judy to Pax- 
ton. And each hour that she waited 
in the gay small apartment was an- 
other stone for the wall of her anger. 

On the third of September his 
letter came, postmarked from Spo- 
kane. He had requested leave of 
absence from the college and was 
on his way to the coast. “Wait till 
you hear from me,” he wrote curtly, 
“and while you’re waiting, make up 
your mind. I know what I want; a 
full time and permanent wife.” Judy 
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August, 1941 


tore his letter to bits and went to the 
phone. 

Dr. Bartilett’s voice sounded 
pleased. But of course the position 
was waiting for her. She could start 
in the morning if she would. 

That week-end Judy packed 
Dave’s trunk; the tuxedo he loved 
and pretended to despise, his other 
suits. The tobaccoy smell of them 
made her cry. 

On the first of October Dave sent 
her flowers, yellow roses," and a 
jubilant wire. “The big shots moved 
over Stop Swell job Stop Wire ar- 
rival Stop Love Dave.” All that 
afternoon in Dr. Rob’s office Judy’s 
fingers danced on the typewriter, 
“Dave wants me, Dave loves me.” 

At five-fifteen when she opened 
her apartment door the telephone 
was ringing. A bored voice said, 
“Hollywood is calling. One moment, 
please.” Dave’s voice on the wire 
then, excited, “Hi, beautiful. Where 
have you been? I’ve been calling 
you since one o'clock.” 

Judy’s heart beat quick in her 


They had rowed through July. They were riding down August to the 


throat. “Oh, Dave, the roses are 
lovely. Tell me about your work.” 

But Dave knew her of old. 
“Where have you been, Judy?” 

“At the U.,” she said. “I’m work- 
ing, you know.” There was a little 
silence. 

“For Bartlett?” The gladness had 
gone out of his voice. 

“Dave, will you please be rea- 
sonable?” 

“No,” he said fiercely. “I told 
you not to.” 

Her anger flared then to meet his. 
“You're not my boss. You’re not—” 

“My mistake,” he cut in. “Excuse 
it, please.” And she heard the phone 
click at the other end. Judy stood 
there listening a moment to be sure. 
There was no mistake, he was gone. 

It was mid-December and a Fri- 
day afternoon. Judy’s desk light was 
on against the winter dusk. While 
she worked, correcting themes, she 
could hear students in the _ hall, 
voices brisk with release from class. 

Judy marked another paper, and 
Dr. Rob came in from his last class. 
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He removed his glasses and smiled 
at her, rubbing his eyes. ““Tiresome, 
these freshmen,” he said. Then with 
kindly concern, “You don’t look fit, 
Judith.” 

“I’m all right,” she said. “Just—” 
she made herself smile, “bored, I 
guess.” 

“Judith,” he asked, speaking slow- 
ly, choosing his words with care, 
“what do you hear from Holly- 
wood?” 

“Nothing,” she answered. 

Above her a calm, reasoned voice. 
“One must have the courage to ad- 
mit one’s mistakes.” 

No answer. 

He said, after a moment, “You 
can't go on this way, Judith. Your 
present position is unfair to you.”- 

“It’s my business, and Dave's.” 

He smiled at that, fingering his 
Phi Beta key, choosing his words 
with care, ““My business, too, Judith. 
Because, you see, if you were free, 
when you are free,” he seemed to 
pause, making up his mind; “I hope, 
I very much hope, Judith—” 





sound of speed motors 
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Knock, knock. Someone behind 
him at the office door. “Confound 
it,” said Dr. Rob, “Come in.” 

The door opened. A clergyman 
stood there. Above the strange col- 
lar, a young face and a smile. 

A friendly voice. “I’m Father 
Moran. The Newman Club. I’m the 
new director.” Then he _ stopped, 
sensing strain in the room. “Am I 
interrupting?” 

“Not at all,” said Dr. Rob, and 
with concealed impatience, “Please 
come in my office.” 

Confused and troubled, Judy was 
glad of the interruption. She would 
be gone, she decided swiftly, before 
Dr. Rob was free again. Putting 
away her papers, she could hear in 
the inner office the young clergy- 
man’s voice, asking grace for some 
boy who worked nights, and now 
had been out sick. As she opened 
softly the outer door, she heard Dr. 
Rob smoothly hurrying the inter- 
view to an end. “Sorry, Reverend, 
but in marking papers I cannot con- 
sider a student’s health.” 

Thinking, “Dave wouldn’t - have 
answered that way,” Judy closed the 
door softly and hurried away. 

Halfway across the campus, she 
turned back, obedient to an impulse 
she couldn’t have explained. When 
the young priest came out, she was 
waiting on the steps. And she asked, 
“No luck, Father?” 

He shook his head, and his smile 
was troubled and hurt. 

Something strange about this man, 
something that made her want to 
help him. “Some trick of personal- 
ity,” Judith thought almost resent- 
fully. But whatever it was, it worked, 
it made her say now, “You go to 
Dean Thorne, Father. He’s different.” 


HE little priest said, “Thank 
f pee: Then he smiled at her, a 
smile that hurt Judy strangely. 
“That’s wonderful now,” he said 
quietly. “I was telling Our Blessed 
Mother about it. And look how she 
sent you at once.” 

Judy stared at him. “Oh, but I’m 
not a Catholic,” she said. “I don’t—” 
And almost fiercely, “I dislike very 
much your Catholic ideas.” 

He seemed undisturbed. “What 
ideas, child? Come, we'll walk over 
to the bus stop.” 

Beside him, Judy said, “Well, 
marriage, for instance.” And across 
the cold dark campus, under the 
snowy trees, Judy talked on, giving 





this clergyman a quietly indignant 
lecture on marriage, and need for 
divorce. She stopped and waited 
with a kind of defiant expectation. 

But he only asked, and very gent- 
ly, “Are you divorced, child? Or just 
planning one?” 

They were at the campus gates, 
the yellow lights of the bus were 
flowing toward them. “Planning 
one,” she answered. “How did you 
know?” 

He ignored that. “Never mind,” 
he said, as if she were sick, or in 
pain, “I'll speak to the Master about 
you. Here’s my bus. God bless 
you.” 

Walking home through the cold 
dark, Judy thought of the strange 
priest, feeling a little uncomfortable 
to think of his praying for her. 
There was nothing in it, of course, 
no listening Mother, no power to 
help. “But I hope,” Judy thought, 
“oh, I do hope that good little priest 
never finds it out.” ; 

And somewhere Our Lady smiled. 

Ten days after that, Judy was at 
the Hollywood Wilson on business. 
Speaking now on the phone, to the 
operator downstairs. “I want to get 
David Corning,” she said. “His name 
isn’t in the book, but he must have 
a telephone. He’s quite important 
at one of the studios.” 

The operator’s voice was smoothly 
indifferent. “Sorry, Madam, but the 
company doesn’t give out unlisted 
numbers.” 

“But I’m Mrs, Corning,” Judy 
protested. 

The girl’s unbelieving voice said, 
“Sorry, Madam.” 

Judy put down the ivory phone 
piece and looked around at the 
room that was costing her more than 
she could afford. 

Dressed and ready to go, she 
looked in her bag to be sure she 
had Dave’s address. It was there, 
scrawled on his last letter. 

Knowing his answer by heart, she 
read it now again, to be armored 
forever against him. “You wouldn’t 
like this town. Stay where you are, 
and forget me. Yours ever, Dave.” 

Rouging her lips, very red tonight 
in the honey pallor of her small 
proud face, she thought, too, “And 
so much for prayers.” 

Hollywood Boulevard. Noise and 
light and faces moving by the bright 
windows and under the Christmasy 
street lamps. 

It was taking the driver a long 
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while to find Dave’s address. Watch- 
ing the meter clock change, Judy 
planned what she would say to Dave. 
She would be casual and friendly 
and not in the least impressed with 
his luxury. She would say, “I just 
wanted you to know I'll accept no 
alimony.” The driver was slowing 
to the curb, in front of an apartment 
house. In a front window a blue 
neon sign said, “Readings.” Across 
the street was a market where a loud 
speaker blared. 

“Oh, not here,” Judy said quickly. 
“This isn’t the street.” 

The driver turned a red face. “I 
ain’t a mind-reader, lady. It’s where 
you told me.” 

Through the door Judy heard 
Dave, his typewriter clicking. She 
waited a moment for her heart to 
stop pounding, then she knocked 
and the typing ceased. The door 
opened to Dave. 

His lean face was a mask he of- 
fered to strangers. “Hello,” he said. 
“Come in.” 

Judy took in the room at a glance; 
machine-lace curtains, a sagging 
divan and two matched chairs, a 
floor lamp with a_ corset-shaped 
shade of pink silk. Dave grinned, 
“I lost the swell job. Now I’m a 
grip.” 

“A grip?” she asked dully. 

“Carpenter’s helper,” he said. 

“Oh, David, I’m sorry.” 

He flushed a little at that. “You 
needn’t be, Judy. I rather like it.” 
And almost fiercely he asked, “Why 
are you here, Judy? What do you 
want?” 

She couldn’t answer him, turned 
away and moved to the window. 
Dave moved beside her. “Got a swell 
view,” he said, and ran up the cur- 
tain. Below them was Hollywood. 

Judy was thinking, “So that’s why 
he didn’t write. He was too proud 
to admit he had failed. And she 
too. They had failed together, failed 
each other.” 

Beside her, Dave said quietly, bit- 
terly, “It’s all right, Judy. I won't 
make trouble. You can have what 
you want.” 

Judy laid down her pride. She 
said in a very small voice, “I want 
my own husband.” 

The quick strength of his arms, 
the quick strong beat of his heart. 
Against it presently a wistful whis- 
per. “Let’s pretend we’re Catholics. 
Married for keeps.” 

Somewhere Our Lady smiled. 








THE 
DIVINE 
FUUNUATION 


By 
XAVIER WELCH, C.P. 


“Other foundation no man can lay, 
but that which is laid; which is 
Christ Jesus.” (1 Cor.3:11) 


Nor many years ago an Amer- 
ican President warned his fellow 
citizens that our society was under- 
going ‘“‘a subsidence of foundations;” 
his successor has said that we are 
living in “a period of confusion.” 
Such things had often been said be- 
fore, and even when these remarks 
were made most people probably 
shrugged them away as the usual 
rhetorical alarms of politicians. It is 
true that strikes and riots were be- 
coming unusually frequent, and rad- 
icals were growing bolder, and moral 
scandals more numerous and _fla- 
grant, while from across the seas we 
could hear the ominous rumblings 
of new wars and revolutions. Still, 
the average citizen was not really 
alarmed; these things would pass; 
our world still seemed secure. 

But now we need no seismograph 
to tell us of present earthquakes. 
Our whole civilization is under- 
mined. We worry less, and quarrel 
less, about the details of administra- 
tion than about the security of free 
government itself. The shadings of 
monetary theory give us less concern 
than the maintenance of an essential 
economy. We can see at last that our 
troubles lie far deeper than the sur- 
face difficulties of special systems; 
we are getting down to the basic 
things, the principles upon which 
society is based: these are the foun- 
dations which are crumbling beneath 
our feet. 

We had seemed secure because we 
took too many of these things for 
granted: such things as justice, and 
charity, and humanity, and what we 
called democracy. Now that we have 


seen gangsters take over the rule of 
nations, and heard them proclaim 
that anything is just which succeeds, 
we realize that virtues cannot be 
taken for granted: they need to be 
nourished and supported. When such 
things become mere empty words, 
they must eventually give way to 
reality: to the actual principles 
which, however they may be con- 
cealed, rule the hearts and minds 
of men. 

Today they have largely given way, 
and men are openly proclaiming the 
principles upon which they would 
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Mario Barberis 
The Cross—not the attractions of the world—is the solution of the problem of life 


build society: the foundation of 
“science,” cold and cruel in its re- 
jection of religion and God; the 
foundation of economics, as though 
man could ever live by bread alone; 
the dark and murky foundation of 
racialism. Such are the principles of 
those who would construct a new 
world, and already we see their 
fruits: wholesale murder, “liquida- 
tions” and “purges;” the abolition 
of honor and justice and truth; the 
return of literal slavery, without the 
mitigation of humanity or the fear 
of God. The- horrors of Russia, and 
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of Red Spain, and of Nazi Germany 
leave our minds aghast; we turn to 
scrutinize our own foundations. 

Even our literary pundits and most 
secular columnists are doing this 
very thing. Many of them, not so 
long ago, were writing glibly and 
glowingly of the great and beautiful 
things that were on the way. Some 
of.them based their hopes on that 
very Communism to which they have 
at last opened their eyes. They used 
to wax enthusiastic about the prog- 
ress of Science, and about the glori- 
ous future time when the Einsteins 
would guide society. Of course, 
Science could dispense with God! In 
fact it was not good form to mention 
God at all! 

Such writers often assumed that 
religion was nothing more than an 
emotional release for the unedu- 
cated: these would be “enlightened” 
with the advance of Science! And as 
for marriage, and the old-time sanc- 
tions of morality—these, too, would 
have to go. This is the way they 
used to write. But most of them have 
changed their tune, and those who 
used to sound a truer, though un- 
steady, note have become more con- 
fident. 

“Communist or Nazi,” writes one 
of the best-known literary critics, 
“the movement seems goalless, heart- 
less, futureless. Whatever its original 
ideals may have been, it is now com- 
mitted to a single aim—domination 
for domination’s sake.”” Science? The 
whole world can see now what 
science means when it 1s not gov- 
erned by higher principles. Science 
is but a technique, an instrument. 
It can kill as well as heal. It can 
destroy even more easily than it can 
build. The control of physical forces 
by men without conscience has ap- 
palled the world. “Just now,” said 
Somerset Maugham, “I believe in 
morality.” He seemed to imply that 
morality is a quantity which may 
be had on tap, to be used only in 
moments of emergency! But at least 
the minds of such men have been 
turned to the need of morality, to 
the value of religion, even to the 
Christian religion specifically. It is 
common now to hear from the most 
surprising sources that it is Chris- 
tianity which is at stake today: the 
Christianity which is at the base of 
our whole civilization! 

It is indeed. At least it is the hus- 
toric factor which has produced that 
European civilization which we 


share. It is the living principle which 
gave rise to the best and noblest 
things we cherish: the dignity and 
rights of the individual person; the 
duties and the limitations of the 
state in reference to Divine Author- 
ity; the inculcation of supernatural 
virtue. It is upon Christianity that 
we must rebuild, if we would not 
perish. 

But it must be real Christianity, 
A vague sentimentality, somehow as- 
sociated with the name of Christ, 
isn’t good enough. A diluted Chris- 
tianity isn’t strong enough. That was 
the Christianity of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau—a Christianity without the 
Cross. But if we would be saved, 
whether individually or socially, we 
must accept the Christianity which 
God Himself has placed to be the 
Foundation of this His world: we 
must “seek Jesus who was Crucified.” 


HE errors of our day are not 
{ ped They are only more glar- 
ingly manifest than at ordinary 
times. The foundations which men 
are striving to establish are the age- 
old ones in new appearances. They 
are the things which appeal to hu- 
man nature when it strives to de- 
pend upon its own resources, and to 
do without God. They come from 
the pride of human reason, and 
from the love of this passing world, 
and from sensuality. St. John calls 
them “the concupiscence of the flesh, 
and the concupiscence of the eyes, 
and the pride of life.” 

These three root sins were, as Car- 
dinal Billot has pointed out, exhib- 
ited in all their blackness in the 
actual history of Our Lord’s Passion. 
Jesus was brought in judgment be- 
fore three tribunals: before Caiphas, 
and Pilate, and Herod. They dared 
to try to judge the Son of God, but 
in reality they were exposing them- 
selves to the condemnation of God 
and man. Simeon had prophesied of 
Jesus that He was to be a sign that 
would be contradicted, and that His 
Death should be the occasion of re- 
vealing the secrets of hearts. The 
contact of these three men with 
Jesus Christ made manifest forever 
the evil and the futility of their 
foundations. 

It is part of the irony which runs 
through the history of the Passion 
that Caiphas should be the man who 
typifies the sin of rationalism: of 
that pride in human reason which 
refuses to submit to the Light of 
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God’s Revelation. For Caiphas was 
the High Priest of the Jews. He was 
the custodian of their Law. He was 
the chief ministrant of those sacred 
ceremonies which were symbolical of 
the Messias and of His Redemption. 

But he had allowed his heart to 
grow cold and his mind to be stiff- 
ened with pride. His sacred duties 
had lost for him all religious sig- 
nificance. He enjoyed the power 
which the conquering Romans still 
conceded to the High Priest. He de- 
lighted in the honor and prestige 
he enjoyed among his people. He 
relished his opportunities for in- 
trigue and graft. He was not a man 
of faith and prayer. Hence the awful 
tragedy of the fact that when at last 
the Messias came, “He came unto 
His own and His own did not re- 
ceive Him!” For it was Caiphas and 
his followers who first rejected Him 
and plotted His destruction. 

“What shall we do,” they said, “for 
this man doth many miracles? If we 
let Him alone, all will believe in 
Him, and the Romans will come 
and take away our place and nation.” 
(John 11:47-48) . And it was Caiphas, 
the High Priest, who counselled His 
death: it was “expedient,” he said! 
But Jesus had worked miracles! 
Caiphas admitted it. He was also 
innocent! No doubt; but He was in 
the way. “It is expedient for you 
that one man should die for the 
people.” Thus did this man, in his 
proud blindness, attempt to frustrate 
the designs of God, and to provide 
for his own security and for the fu- 
ture of his people in his way. 

He failed, of course. He brought 
Jesus to the very Cross. But God 
thwarted him! God wrought His sal- 
vation, and manifested His Wisdom, 
by the very means which man had 
chosen to strive against Him. Pres- 
ently the sun was darkened, and the 
veil of the temple was rent, while 
within a few short years all Caiphas’ 
hopes were brought to nought, when 
his city of Jerusalem was reduced to 
the grounds by Roman armies, and 
his people were scattered. 

Yet Caiphas was but one example 
of a type which has always existed 
and which has. many representatives 
today. These are the men who feel 
no need of God, nor of any Messias. 
They do not need religion! They. are 
clever! They can manage for them- 
selves. These are the men who have 
laid one of the foundations of the 
modern world. 
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Voltaire was such a» man—that 
builder of modern France who cried 
against the Church of the Crucified, 
“Crush the infamous thing!” His 
followers tore the crucifix from the 
walls of the courts and the schools 
of France, and, as far as they were 
able, from the hearts of the people 
as well. Once they enthroned the 
“Goddess of Reason” on the altar 
of Notre Dame. They boasted of 
their enlightenment. And for a 
whole generation, until these very 
recent days, no leader of France 
deigned or dared to utter in public 
the very name of God. 

The same God who destroyed 
Jerusalem has brought France to her 
knees, and today, through His grace, 
she turns again to her true Founda- 
tion. Spain has learned the same les- 
son through fire and blood and tears. 
The ‘rulers of Russia still exclaim, 
in their folly, “We have put out 
the lights of Heaven;” but the world 
sees that they have, rather, extin- 
guished the lights of life itself. 

Another great source of human sin 
and failure is exhibited to us in the 
history of Pontius Pilate. He was 
not a man to revolutionize society. 
Neither was he an atheist, or a ma- 
terialist. Pilate was not without the 
fear of God. His conscience was not 
hardenede He even tried to evade 
the guilt of consenting to the death 
of Jesus. He called Him a Just Man; 
he even trembled when the Jews 
blamed Our Lord for calling Him- 
self the Son of God. He even made 
that inquiry which Caiphas would 
not sincerely make: “Whence art 
Thou?” But this was the moment 
of Pilate’s trial. He could not evade. 
He had to choose. He had to mani- 
fest the true foundation of his life. 
And it was worldliness. 

Pilate had some fear of God; but 
he feared Caesar more. He desired 
position in this passing world more 
than that eternal Kingdom which 
Jesus might have offered him, It 
seems an anti-climax that he lost 
even the temporal boon he hoped 
for, and died in exile. 

History is full of Pilates. It is a 


common type. It is easy to mention’ 


other rulers who have chastised and 
crucified Christ. Some of them have 
even been believers; but when the 
Church stood in the way of their 
worldly ambitions they dared to 
strike it! Some of them have led 
whole nations into heresy and 
schism, destroying the souls Jesus 





died for, that they might enjoy their 
few short years of glory. There was 
that “devout Catholic,” an erstwhile 
leader of Republican Spain who, like 
Pilate, “consented to their will,” and 
signed the anti-Christian decrees. 


HERE was that Mexican President 
‘ane did not dare defend the 
Church, but joined in the persecu- 
tion; and whose death revealed the 
blessed medals which hung, the 
while, about his neck. But we need 
notseek conspicuousexamples. ‘There 
are the many Catholics who “sell 
out;” give up their faith for the sake 
of a job, or for social recognition. 
Sometimes they go to Mass occasion- 
ally in secret: like Pilate, they would 
wash their hands! Others again, 
non-Catholics, are convinced of the 
claims of the Church, but are afraid 
of the opinions of their friends or of 
the world at large. Pilate, too was 
afraid, when they mentioned the 
name of Caesar. The sin of Pilate 
takes a thousand forms. 

Jesus had been conducted, mean- 
while, before another judge. And 
what shall we say of Herod, the man 
whose life was built on the rotting 
foundations of fleshliness? Might we 
not dispose of him as Dante did of 
one of the categories of the abyss of 
Hell: “This type is unworthy even 
of discussion: Gaze, and pass on.” 
Jesus Himself did not deign to speak 
to Herod: “He answered him not a 
word.” And Herod was too blinded 
by sensuality to recognize Jesus. 
Herod saw in this occasion a chance 
for a diversion amid the amusements 
of his court. He was an impure man, 
living with his brother’s wife. Like 
many another, he had fallen easily 
from unchastity to murder; and his 
hands were stained with the blood 
of St. John the Baptist. Herod lived 
only for pleasure. His foundations 
were not even on the human level. 

He was like so many today who 
live in impurity and luxury. They 
flit about from one rendezvous to 
another, seeking some new thrill. 
They descend upon Hollywood, be- 
times, or fly to Cuba. Occasionally 
they loiter in Reno, “qualifying” for 
divorce. The vision of Jesus Cruci- 
fied, if they ever beheld it, has long 
since been obliterated from their 
minds; and they would gaze upon 
Him, as Herod did, with blinded, 
sodden eyes. They seek no higher 
recognition than a word of flattery 
in a gossip column; “glamour” is the 





only thing that they seem to value. 

Yet there are some _ shameless 
enough to propose the principles, if 
they should be called that, of the 
flesh, as a basis for living. This evil, 
too, takes many forms. There are the 
advocates of easy divorce, and of 
the violation of God’s laws of mar- 
riage, on the plea of convenience and 
comfort. It is not surprising that one 
of these prophetesses of evil is said 
to acknowledge in her autobiog- 
raphy that the image of the Crucified 
is abhorrent to her. And then there 
is that new and hateful heresy: the 
heresy of racialism. This fanaticism 
would attempt to build society on 
the dark and hidden forces of the 
blood. No wonder it issues in cruelty 
and murder: it is the sin of Herod 
in a new form. 

Such were the judges of Jesus 
Christ; and such their failures. Such 
are the evils which have brought the 
world of today to its sorry pass. Men 
seek a solution: there is but one an- 
swer. It is that of St. Peter to the 
Jews: “The stone that the builders 
rejected has become the Corner- 
stone!” 

He was obedient unto death; 
and we too must submit, at what- 
ever cost, to the laws and decrees 
of God. We cannot succeed apart 
from Him; if we try we shall fail, 
like Caiphas. But “to serve God is 
to reign;” and as the individual soul 
finds salvation by such submission, 
so too shall society. 

Jesus was zealous only for that 
Divine Glory for which the world 
was created. He lived in poverty, 
and died in destitution. He saw His 
very garments gambled for before 
His eyes, while He hung on a gibbet 
in the midst of thieves. We must 
learn to despise this world, in so 
far as it would lead us astray from 
God. We must use it as though we 
used it not. Pilate placed his hopes 
in it, and failed. Jesus chose the 
Cross, and showed. us the way to 
perpetual glory. 

Here is the Foundation we seek: 
Jesus Crucified. The world may turn 
away, but it will seek in vain for 
security apart from Him. “Other 
foundation no man’ can lay, but 
that which is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus.” But if we base our lives upon 
this firm support we shall find peace 
here, and immortality with God in 
the life to come. “For there is no 
other Name under Heaven given to 
men, whereby we must be saved.” 
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| WAS indeed fortunate to have 
very good friends among the Cath~ 
olic officials of Vienna’s Police De- 
partment. They helped me, with no 
little danger to themselves, to have 
my passport put in order quickly. 
I escaped from the city, after a tor- 
tuous nine months under the Nazi 
on the last Italian boat. We 
sailed on the fifteenth of January, 
for Shanghai. That city was 
then the only open door for refugees. 
We landed there at the end of Feb- 
ruary. My feelings were like those 
of a paralyzed man who, through a 
miracle, is suddenly able to walk; 


regime, 


1939, 


like those of a blind man, whose 
darkness is suddenly lightened. I was 
again a free man. 

After a few days of rest, I began 


to seek for work. Our bank accounts 
had been confiscated. The ten marks 
per person, which I was permitted 
to take along for my wife, child, and 
myself, could not reach very far. 
There was no time to wait. I rented 
an office in Bubbling Well. A White 
Russian friend allowed me the use 
of his instruments, and I opened a 
practice for orthopedic surgery. 
The start was not bad. The first 
day there were three patients; grad- 
ually there were more. But, having 
a family to care for, and a new ex- 


IN 


By T. 


istence to build up 
out of nothing, I 
needed a sure basis 
on which to pro- 
ceed: I volunteered 
for a mission hos- 
pital in the interior 
of China. Selected 
from many appli- 
cants, I set out with 
Doctor Green, the 
medical supcrin- 
tendent and _sur- 
geon of the Yale in 
China. The prophecies of my friends 
were not very encouraging. I would 
be killed by Japanese bombs, or by 
bandits. Or I would die of one of 
the terrible tropical diseases; that 
would be almost certain. Even the 
life insurance company canceled my 
policy. 

We went on a small boat to Ning- 
po. Then by bus to Kingfa, from 
where a modern express train car- 


. ried us via Nanchang toward Chang- 


sha. Thirty miles from Changsha we 
were caught by Japanese bombers. 
Hearing them, we were able to run 
about two hundred feet, when bombs 
began to rain over our heads. Lying 
in a rice field, we prayed sincerely. 
After a few moments the planes left, 
having done but little damage. In 
our company was the Bishop of 
Hengyang, Monsignor Palazzi, with 
his assistant, and six or seven White 
Sisters. It may have been through 
their merits we were saved on that 
terrible day. 

Having spent ten days as guest at 
the Yale foundation in Changsha, I 
came by truck to Yiianling, on the 
first of April. It was raining heavily. 
Standing in mud up to my knees at 
the so-called bus station, I thought 
for a while the prophecies of my 
friends might be true. To live in 
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this primitive place* ‘seeined to” me 
well nigh impossible. ”* 

However, as~we crossed the river 
at Yiianling, and camé‘td’ the prop- 
erty of the American® Protestant mis- 
sionaries, I soon _changéd* my “nfnd. 
There were large comfortable. one- 
story buildings, ang fine’ Hower ‘and 
vegetable gardens. 

It is not my intention to picture 
life in’ general: here. Paty trying to 
collect facts;. intetestintt ° from the 
medical standpoint.’ “f¥ert’ the lay 
person may ‘find in ‘the mere record- 
ing of these a clue to the vast amount 
of medical Work %& Be Hone here, 
and to the magnificdh efforts, in the 
presence of cotinHless*oBstactes, of the 
good Sisters. ~ 824792: 

Well, 1 started- to® Workin the 
Protestant mission hoesprthl. It ‘was 
truly a hard start.Diffe#ent people, 
no knowledge of the two languages 
I should have to ‘tse. ¥ could not 
speak English. My- vocabulary con- 
sisted of, “My name- is “so and so!” 
“How are you?” “Pléase* and 


“Thank you!” Of Chinese, I knew . 


not a word. But coming from a coun- 
try where the Blitzkrieg is so highly 
praised, I started a regular Blitzkrieg 
with both languages. I asked every- 
body about the meanings and-the 
names of different things. Also— 
“How do you say this, or that?” 

Many of mty friends became angry.’ 
I was a real plague to them, with 
my constant asking. But at any rate, 
after one month, I was able to under- 
stand the complaints of my patients, 
and to form the common questions’ 
and answers. One thing that helped 
me greatly was the faithful patience’ 
of my teachers. Ther again, a -physi-’ 
cian has‘to keep his eyes eee and 
overlook nothing. 

In the first eight months, I accus- 
tomed myself to the strange medical 
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conditions. It was a time of trial and 
struggle. But now I find better con- 
ditions, and a higher standard, here 
in the Catholic hospital. The Most 
Reverend Bishop O’Gara erected it 
only for refugees and as an emer- 
gency station. But it soon left this 
status, under the capable supervision 
of Sister Mary Finan, and the help 
of her companion Sisters of Charity. 

The hospital has a capacity of 
about a hundred beds. The operat- 
ing room, while very primitive, is 
able to meet emergencies. The work 
here is going ori, under a pronounced 
nervous strain. We are daily exposed 
to the danger of air raids. This town 
has already undergone eight bomb- 
ings. The worst bombing was that of 
September fourth, last year. (Editor’s 
Note: This article was mailed before 
the devastating May bombing of the 


Yiianling mission.) After the urgent 


alarm was sounded, twenty-nine 
planes passed in the direction of 
Chenki. After they had gone by, the 
danger seemed to be over But two 
hours later, we heard the well known 
sound of the heavy bombers, those 
messengers of death and destruction. 

There was not a place for shelter. 
The church with its high towers was 
not safe. We ran into the priests’ 
house. In a corner of the long corri- 
dor, we awaited death. This raid 
seemed destined for the foreign mis- 
sions. Heavy bombs, with a hellish 
scream, came down in clusters, very 
close to us. Stones, fifteen to twenty 
pounds in weight, dropped through 
the roofs. The ground shook as 
though from an earthquake. Never 
before were we so near death. We 
made a sincere act of contrition, and 
prayed—consoled by Father Michael 
Anthony Campbell: “Do not be 
afraid. Keep up your courage!” It 
seemed a miracle that three bombs 
which hit the mission property did 
not explode, and that we are alive 
today. 

After air raids, feverish work in 
the hospital begins. The priests are 
comforting the wounded and assist- 
ing the dying. The Sisters of Charity 
and I do the medical work. The 
bombing. of September fourth 


brought to the hospital over a hun- 
dred and fifty heavy casualties. It 
was a big task. But with the help of 
the Sisters, I was able to take care 
of all these wounded. Their patience 


and courage are certainly remarkable. 

In the interior of China I made 
my first acquaintance with tropical 
diseases: malaria, typhoid fever, dys- 
entery (in this part of the country 
the amoebic type is_ prevalent), 
cholera, small pox, meningitis, lep- 
rosy, and also a few cases of plague. 
At home, while studying these mala- 
dies from the books and films, there 
comes over one a great aversion. 
Here we see the dread diseases face 
to face. We must fight them. We 
must attempt to cure everything, 
without fear for our own life. 

It is characteristic of the Chinese 
patients to come to the hospital or 
dispensary too late. So long as they 
can walk and take food, they do not 
pay much attention to sickness. Cases 
in almost dying condition are the 
material one sees here daily. And we 
have no means for making exact 
laboratory tests. 

The first place among the diseases 
is taken by tuberculosis. The over- 
whelming majority of the inhabi- 
tants are infected with the bacillus 
tuberculosis. It has also the greatest 
mortality rate in many provinces of 
China. Hunan is a very bad place 
for persons with afflictions of the 
lungs. Patients with consumptive 
lesions die here very quickly. 

The pulmonary type comprises the 
vast majority of cases. Unhygienic liv- 
ing conditions and ignorance of dan- 
ger spread this dreadful infection to 
an unbelievable extent. Careless ex- 
pectoration is the rule. Typhoid and 
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dysentery are also carried by disre- 
gard for the fundamental practices 
of cleanliness. 

Yet the survivors of struggles with 
these germs are afterward, to a cer- 
tain extent, immune from these par- 
ticular infections. Many recover from 
diseases of which, we feel sure, we 
would certainly die. Typhoid, chol- 
era, dysentery, and small pox take 
heavy toll of foreigners. Against 
these the Chinese have, to some ex- 
tent, hardened themselves. 

Social diseases, also given congenial 
circumstances because of disregard of 
cleanliness, have increased since the 
outbreak of the war. Soldiers and 
refugees brought these evils to parts 
of China where they were little 
known. Away from the large cities, 
the saving influences of early mar- 
riages and a strict mode of family 
life have protected the natives from 
these dread scourges. 

Refugees from coastal areas 
brought with them many acceptable 
qualifications—higher education, pro- 
gressiveness, a better business spirit. 
But some of the immoral elements 
of the big cities trailed along. Even 
very young girls have been dragged 
into a life that has resulted in moral 
and physical disaster. There is no 
medical or municipal control of 
these unfortunate persons. From a 
physician’s viewpoint, it is amazing 
to observe here that nature, through 
malarial fever, has thrown up bar- 
ricades that Wagner Jauregg induced 
to offset certain terrible stages of 


Chinese-American Medical A.d 
Emergency operation after an air raid in China’s interior 
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added to the food. No refined white 
sugar is used. Rice is eaten instead 
of sour bread. Pure vegetable oil, 
instead of heavy animal fat. The eat- 
ing, in itself, is a sort of religious 
act. It is done slowly. The food is 
taken in small pieces. And never in 
a hurry. 

Almost ninety per cent of the peo- 
ple have some kind of skin affliction. 
Scabies, ringworm, impetigo, ulcers, 
etc. The physical examination of 
many school children and refugees 
has shown me that the skin of these 
people is very dry, with little fat 
secretion, and breaks easily. And yet, 
what a surprising degree of immu- 
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nity. Pyodermic in. 
fections, which else. 
where surely end in 
septicemia, are here 
defeated by the pow- 
erful resistance. 

The skilled obste- 
trician would surely 
turn in his grave, 
could he but see the 
practices here. In the 
hospital, of course, 
everything is done 
properly. But the de- 
liveries at home! The 
Chinese family has 
many children, usual- 
ly ten to twelve and 
more. Half of them 
die in childhood, be- 
tween the third and 
seventh years. This is 
a critical period for 
the children. At birth, 
many babies are al- 
ready dying, others 
are stillborn. Yet the 
Chinese race has sur- 
vived thousands of 
years! Its future seems assured. 

Present medical care, and wider 
education in health matters are hav- 
ing results. Larger crowds are com- 
ing daily to our dispensaries and 
hospitals for treatment. And grad- 
ually they are opening their eyes to 
the great work of mercy and charity 
that is being performed for them in 
this time of hard struggle. We aver- 
age four hundred persons in the dis- 
pensary daily, and about eighty in 
the hospital, all free of charge, at a 
time when medicines are terribly ex- 
pensive, and very difficult to procure! 
And the Catholic Mission takes 
care of the poorest of the poor. 
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| Rerrix news from China has ap- 
peared on the front pages of the daily 
papers since the war in Europe 
started. Yet, to our missionaries in 
Hunan, the struggle with Japan has 
become more important as_ the 
months go on. Wounded soldiers are 
still being brought into the interior, 
and the stream of refugees and home- 
less children flows on. 

As told in these pages last month, 
the Mission of the Sisters of Charity 
in Yuianling was completely de- 
stroyed in an air raid. Not only have 
the buildings been wiped out, but 
supplies for the sick and poor have 
been destroyed. At present these sup- 
plies are almost irreplaceable. 

Here in the United States, we are 
not over-anxious to receive cables 
from Hunan because the news is 
usually bad. We had, however, been 
hoping to learn that Sisters Finan 
and Jane Marie had arrived in Yiian- 


ling. On July g, the long-awaited: 
news came that the two Sisters had 


reached their destination. The cable 
read: “Arrived. All earthly posses- 
sions gone. Sisters well.” 

It was a tremendous shock for 
Reverend Mother Elenita of the Sis- 
ters of Charity at Convent Station, 
New Jersey, to receive another cable 
an hour later announcing the sud- 
den death of Sister Catherine Gabriel 
Whittaker. 

Sister Catherine Gabriel sailed for 
China in September 1939, with Sister 
Beata Marie. They were not able to 
go into Hunan by the river route, but 
had to fly over the Occupied Area 
to Free China. They were assigned 
at once to the hospital and dispen- 
sary. Because the hospital ’ was 
crowded with victims of the bomb- 
ings, Sister Catherine Gabriel was 
able to spend only one hour a day 
on the language instead of the usual 
three or four. When Sister Finan 
came to the United States, Sister 
Catherine was left in charge of the 
hospital. 

All her letters were filled with zeal 
for the poor. She often remarked 
with gratitude that she could accom- 
plish more in a day in Hunan for 
the bodies and souls of the sick than 
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By SISTER ETHELBERTA 


she coudd elsewhere in weeks. When 


Sister Eleéta €ontracted typhus from 
the soldiers to %hom she was minis- 
tering, Sisters Catherine and Beata 


were assigned to nurse her. In March, 


Sister Electa died. Three days later 
a second cable came announcing 
that the two Sisters had contracted 
typhus. 

Aware of the fact that this disease 
is almost. always fatal to foreigners, 
the Community both here and in 
China stormed heaven for the re- 





Sister Catherine Gabriel 


covery of the two Sisters. Two weeks 
later the glad news that they had 
recovered came from Hunan. 

Letters from Sister Catherine to 
her relatives reported that she was 
again feeling well and was going to 
Wuki for a few~weeks’ rest. Her last 
letter, written April 18, and received 
here July 1, requested her people to 
pray not for her safety, but that she 
would be found worthy to die a 
martyr. Little did she realize that 
God would answer her prayer, but 
in His own way, so soon. 

We do not have details of Sister’s 
death. But we do know that she had 
already established a reputation in 
Yiianling for not wasting a moment. 
As soon as the bombings were over 
she always arrived at the hospital 
without delay and stayed until every 
wounded person was taken care of. 
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~. Sister Catherine’s 


Sometimes: she worked throughout 


’ the whole night. 


Sister Catherine Gabriel was only 
twenty-nine years old. She had been in 


China for two years. The Community 


has lost a valuable member, but is 
reconciled to God’s will and realizes 
that she will not fail to plead in 
heaven for her companions on earth. 
The missions in Hunan especially 
will have another intercessor. 

The readers of THE SIGN are asked 
to remember Sister, and to say a 
prayer for her bereaved relatives who 
made such a generous sacrifice when 
Sister departed for China, and who 


.-Yeceived the news of her death with 


truly Christian sentiments. 

death is the 
third the Charity Sisters in Yiianling 
have suffered’in a little over two 
years. When’ every member of their 
small group is,working to her capac- 
ity, such losses are felt more keenly. 
Somehow the others will assume the 


additional duties. There will be ex- 


ita hours put in to take care of the 
many acts of mercy which fell to 


‘Sister Catherine to perform. But she 


will be sorely missed both by her 
companions and by the Chinese who 
had come to admire her kindness 
and efficiency. 

It is no wonder that the mission- 
aries long so much for peace. Trans- 
portation facilities are at such a 
premium that it is something like a 
miracle when supplies come through. 
Priests and Sisters alike are hurt that 
so often their hands are tied because 
medical and other necessities cannot 
be obtained. 

We know that Sister’s sacrifice is 
not in vain. But we should like to 
send the Community in Yiianling 
heartening proof that new interest 
has been aroused in their work by 
the example of this generous young 
soul. Now, more than ever, they need 
the unstinted co-operation of Cath- 
olics in the United States. You who 
read this tribute, we hope, will con- 
tinue your charity to the missions. 
You may not see any visible expres- 
sion of gratitude, but you are daily. 
remembered before the altar in the 
bomb-torn town of Yiianling. 


































J \DE is the symbol of preciousness 


in the Orient. When the Chinese 
people say that a thing is like jade, 
they bestow one of their highest 
compliments. The fact, then, that a 
spring a few miles from Peking is 
famed throughout all China as The 
Jade Fountain, is an indication that 


this fountain of water is of special 
importance to the Chinese people. 

Curiosity as to this importance im- 
pelled myself and two companions 
to take a bicycle trip outside the 


city, shortly before we left the North 
for Hunan, to see what this spring 
is like. What we found is interesting, 
for we discovered that Jade Foun- 
tain is a vital source of all Peking’s 
glory—the reason why China kept 


her capital here on the arid North- 
ern Plains for nearly a thousand 
years 

A capital according to the ancient 
idea is a city surrounded by wide 


moats and high walls to keep out 
invaders; a city with a sure supply 
of water and provisioned by an en- 
circling ring of fertile farm lands so 
that it can withstand a siege. All 
this Peking has, by reason of one 
steady trickle of water that has 
welled up from the bounty of the 
earth for hundreds and hundreds of 
years, and which was appropriately 
named by the Emperor Ch’ien Lung 
as “The First Spring Under Heaven.” 

The road to Jade Fountain is a 
dusty byway often used by camel 
trains bringing lime and coal to 
Peking. Just before we reached the 
spring we caught sight of one of 
these caravans coming toward us. 
We tried to get a picture. But the 
caravan leader was too quick for us. 
As soon as he spied the camera he 
called out “fifty cents a camel.” We 
counted twelve camels, and since 
that added up to more than we 
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could afford, yelled back “ten cents 
apiece.” ; 

The fellow didn’t argue. He called 
to the camels, and with the smooth- 
ness of a car going into high, the 
camels began to glide past us as fast 
as any automobile could go. Each 
hoof was a round pad of muscle 
about a foot and a half in diameter. 
Forty-eight of those hooves beat up 
the dust better than a Hollywood 
wind machine. With the laughter of 
that driver sounding in our ears, 
and the dust kicked up by the cam- 
els choking us, we pedaled on the 
remaining distance to the spring. 

The coolness of Jade Fountain 
certainly appealed to us after that 
experience. Here the water seeped 
from sandy soil at the head of a green 
and silent glade. A shallow pool lay 
just below the spring, the moss cov- 
ered rocks in the bottom of it giving 
the water a true jade color. Far up 
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on a hill, above,.a pagoda built to 
aie he sdragon spirit‘ cast its 
Scomenien ll the stillness of the 
plage ‘Fhe Emperor K’ang Hsi 
pallatkrsthas,.spot. “The Garden of 
Ghearhal-Repose.” We immediately 
hegan ie.preve how right he was by 
sitting, pear the spring and dozing 
off-4nfo a-centented reverie. 
khejsmaH ,amount of*water that 
jay. before. ugssprobably, would not 
fill, good, sized, A meri ican swimming 
pool. Yigt the use that has been made 
of it-is-a gaod.indication of the en- 
gineering,-skill and love of beauty 
possessed-byr the Chinese people. 
The flew, af; water from the spring 
is. constant, ~and is carried off from 
the pool in an artificial canal that 


meanders -away} among the trees? 


long age the Imperial barge cou 
have begn seen coming along’t 

waterway,,, bringing the _ res 
Dowager. and the court Ges 
picnic; or perhaps the Emperor 

self, came alone for a day*o see 
thinking. ‘Then he * wou Lys 
somé couplet about the plague 
the one still: engraved on ats 


waters of Jade Fountain “Eternally-- 
Fructify ‘The Imperial Domain.” 
A mile or 
away. the water- 
course wends its way 
through acres and 
acres of -rice. fields, 
all of which depend. 
on the waters. from 
the; spring. The rice 
paddies rise - away 
from. the banks of 
the canal -in a crazy 
quilt pattern of tér- * 
races. Coolies- work-' 
ing .an ancient sys- 
tem of water-wheels 
with. their feet; raise 
the water to-™%the 
highest terrace,: 
whence it, drains 
back, -very slowly 
through all the rice /> 
fields until it reaches . 
the channel again;> - 
, The business- parts 
of... their -existencé. ~' 
ever with,-the waters ' 
fr6m- Jade Fountain - 
devote thenrselvés 
to: more pleasurable 
pastimes. Firstly, 
they provide a lake 
for the Emperor's 
Summer Palace, mir. 
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i OF the. wat 

: Our 

iat this: point by-a yoice®b@hind ire Afr 
“and looking argéund°we saw wejeniy 


¥ bottles in his Hands. 


>4 some gas water?” he was saying. 
tablet nearby, which says that the ~ 


two iv « r 





The land lay before us like a giant checkerboard 
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“Yes, Spiritual Father,” the man 
replied. “Many people come here 
for picnic, So every kind of gas water 
I have: Coke-Cola, Lemon, Lime. 
You want, not want?” 


roring to the skies the golden tiles 
foot ‘tops. of What Were 
o is Infperial Majesty’s*Vacation 
dweltihgs. Thén the waters flow fier 
rily on to fill the meats-for the city 
of Peking—moats' wh have known®* This sample of twentieth century 
the thrill gi bach Bee have seen © progressiveness in such an out of the 
Manchuriagf#iotsem pied up for “ay place took our fancy. Neverthe- 
attack ‘on, (0 less we weren’t too sure of the gen- 
terrifie fire tmeness of his Coca-Cola, and we 
city oat auht never drink any water until it has 

Jade ufital ¥ first been boiled. So we declined our 
Peking are*threé salesman’s offer. He did not seem at 
the Winter. Palace* gre all put out. Rather he said, “You 
city; artificial’ flakes™". ef: climb tower, like drink maybe.” 
pleasure, and with the forésight of © This last remark reminded us that 
pl@ with, réservéirs we wanted to climb the hill to see 
of ‘water. in time gt sieges Spina is “#he*pagoda above. The Chinese con- 
the country... where: Sfothing* is ¢@er Sewider the view from the top as first 
\ “and "pO} betteg,.ex le’ of-eamong the eight most famous sights 
hs than e way ~of Peking. We arose, and started up 
aie tbe dite usé thé path. 


“of Jade Spring. . , wae: Pagoda, as it is called, 
ditatiort was interrupted €¥¢ a hill that rises so sharply 










om the spring below that it ap- 
pears to be merely a pedestal for the 
tower above. The pagoda is reached 
by a path of many stone steps cut 
into the living rock, which wind up- 
wards in breath-taking ascent until 
the lower level of an ancient Bud- 
dhist monastery is reached. Here a 
voice called down 
to us from above, 
and looking up the 
several flights of 
Stairs yet remain- 
ing, we saw our 
salesman, soda wa- 
ter in hand, lean- 
ing over a_balus- 
trade and waiting 
for us at the base 
of the pagoda. 
When we came 
puffing into his 
presence, we were 
too winded to be- 
gin immediately 
the climb through 
the tower, so sat 
down for a minute 
to get a better view 
of it from outside. 
Story by story it 
rose above us in 
an enchanting sym- 
metry of curving 
roofs and graceful 
arches, each tier a 
slightly smaller 
replica of the one 
below, until the 
topmost story 
seemed to touch 


appearing Chifttse, holding several 
“Do you want 


Someone answered him, ‘“What’s 
this now, do you sell soda water out 
here?” 








louds. Each stone 
held its place by some 
design of perfect geo- 
precision. 
Our reflections were 
»ken again, however, 
theme of soda 
water. Our salesman, 
ng us resting, ap- 
doing noth- 
ing, made another at- 
ipt to sell his. prod- 
uct. “Please, you at this 
place drink gas water,” 
We foresaw 
lifficulties, so started 


meri 
me 


Dv the 


parently 


» the tower, 

The top of the pa- 
goda is reached by a 
spiral stairway that 
vinds around and 

ound through the 

lding until it comes 

a narrow cor- 

the highest 
Chis circular pas- 
leads to three 
doors that open 
outward to the view. 
\ lifted out the 
bar that held 

of these portals 
closed. Then as we swung open the 
door we got a sudden, frightening 
re ition of where we were. Straight 
m the narrow ledge on which 

od was a drop of hundreds 
f f Down dizzying depths below 
4) little pool of Jade Fountain, 

i as though the pagoda was 

ossal diving tower from which 
expected to leap. We shud- 
dered, steadied our feet, and looked. 
Conquering our giddiness we be- 

enjoy the view. The land lay 

s like a giant checkerboard 

he sun gleaming on the rice 
The lake of the Summer 

Palace shone in the distance, its 
st boundary crossed by a white 
bridge. Tiny forms at the 

edge of one of the rice fields were 

t to be coolies treading the 

wheels. Threading its way 
igh this splendor, giving it life, 

slender stream of silver water 
rising from the spring below. 
Seeing then, as a glimpse almost 

the skies, how one constant 
sO of water can give life to a 
wl countryside, the thought 
struck me that Jade Fountain is a 
good symbol of how grace flows into 
China from the Catholic Church. 
China is as yet a land only partially 


? 7 on 





Leaning back, we looked up to the high pagoda 


converted to the Faith. Nevertheless 
for more than four hundred years 
divine grace has -flowed steadily into 
this pagan land through the labors 
of missionary priests and Sisters. 

The Chinese people have been 
responsive. Little by little the num- 
ber of converts has grown. Chinese 
mothers have taught their children 
to greet their Heavenly Mother in 
the beautiful words of the Hail 
Mary, “Ten thousand blessings upon 
Thee, O Mary.” Catechists have ex- 
plained Catholic truth to unbeliev- 
ers. More than five thousand Chinese 
martyrs have suffered death rather 
than deny their love of God. Today 
the Catholic Church in China num- 
bers more than four million. The 
same infinite patience that converted 
the waters of Jade Fountain into a 
rich and fertile countryside, is being 
used by the Catholics of China now 
to turn the waters of divine grace 
into a new paradise for the King 
of Kings—a grand testimony to the 
truth of Christ’s words, that grace 
is “a fountain of water, springing 
up into life everlasting.” 

* * * * 

Here in the hills of western Hunan 
the glories of Peking’s Jade Foun- 
tain must become but a happy 
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memory. Now I have 
exchanged the beauty 
and magnificence of 
the grand old capital 
for the lesser cultural 
beauty of Hsiang Hsi, 
Yet che natural gran. 
deur of Hunan with 
its towering moun- 
tains, its superb vistas 
and its gorges and 
rapids-ridden _ rivers, 
possesses a glory of 
its own—a_ splendor 
which demands all 
the combined gifts of 
artistry to portray it. 

But the symbolism 
of the Jade Fountain 
still haunts me. What 
the Jade Fountain is 
to Peking, Peking is 
to the Catholic Faith 
in China. Jade is the 
symbol of precious- 
ness. Then how pre- 
cious the divine Jade 
Fountain which 
gushed from the great 
heart of Christ—the 
Jade Fountain of 
grace and faith which 
Peter transplanted to Rome and 
which John of Montecorvino and 
Ricci later transplanted successfully 
to Peking! 

The faith of Hunan is the Faith 
of Peking. The mountain barriers 
of Hunan and its ancient antag- 
onism to all that lay outside could 
not dam the streamlet of faith 
which, with quiet relentlessness, 
finally pierced this western bulwark 
of paganism. Slowly but surely it has 
invigorated and nurtured a barren 
soil. And now in its spreading rich- 
ness it has found its way into the 
uttermost corners of a frontier vine- 
yard of the Lord. Souls now drink 
of its life-giving waters. 

How thrilling it is, too, to be one 
of the guardians of this celestial 
stream, this ever surging fountain 
of living grace. To know that one 
has been empowered to direct its 
inexhaustible flow into the deepest 
and darkest depths of paganism and 
to watch its transforming power 
therein! To the people of China the 
Jade Fountain of Peking will ever 
remain the symbol of earthly fruit- 
fulness. May the Jade Fountain of 
Calvary be to them not merely the 
symbol but the essence of a divine 
and eternal fruitfulness. 
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Summer Inventory 


¢ PARENTS will recognize the listing of objects in a 
boy’s room, as accounted for by Dorothy Sterling in 


a “The Saturday Evening Post”: 


HIS WARDROBE 
Full of junk, but, goodness knows, 
Not a sign of any clothes. 
Broken wheel, 
Fishing reel, 
Tins of bait, 
Roller skate, 
Baseball bats, 
Candy—RATS. 
Maybe, underneath this loot, 
There will be his Sunday suit. 


HIS WASHSTAND 

Butterflies in both his mugs, 

Bottles filled with lightning bugs. 
Sonny simply cannot cope 

Even with a little soap. 
Therefore soap dish holds a worm 

(He likes things alive, that squirm) 
Search below, behind, beneath— 

Nothing for the ears or teeth. 


HIS BUREAU 
What is this? A woolly vest? 
Not at all! A robin’s nest. 
‘ Copper box, 

Hammers, locks, 

Knives and string, 

Signet ring. 

Flashlight lamps, 

Sprinkled stamps. 
Moss and even clods of dirt, 
But not a tie and not a shirt. 


HIS POCKETS 
Here is where I'd best sit tight. 
Sonny’s pockets always bite. 


Saintly Vagabond 


® ONE CAN pPLay the clowns and be the saint Such 
seems to be the lesson from this bit of biography in 
“The Origin of the Jesuits”: 


His most remarkable convert at this time was not 
a nobleman. Far from it, he was a poor buffoon and 
street musician with only one eye and that half blind, 
who earned his bowl of rice by playing on his shamesen, 
the Japanese guitar, at fairs, or by making the samurai 
and kugi laugh at his clowning and witty repartees. 
He was completely illiterate and never to his dying day 





learned so much as the alphabet. Though young, only 
twenty-five, he had an appearance so grotesque that 
children used to fly in terror at his approach. . . . Be- 
neath the rags, however, beat a very upright heart, and 
behind the ridiculous face was a brain of extraordinary 
alertness. Of all Francis’ listeners he was the most as- 
siduous and intelligent and never did the Saint in his 
entire career baptize a greater convert than this de- 
formed vagabond, who in later years, as Brother 
Laurence of the Society of Jesus, became one of Japan’s 
outstanding apostles. 


Retreat of Soviet Serenaders 


@ UNSPARING PUBLICITY should be given the comment 
presented by Isabel Paterson in “Mademoiselle,” where 
she discusses Louis Fischer’s latest book: 


Mr. Fischer lived in Russia, as a foreign corre- 
spondent, from 1922 to 1938—off and on. At first he 
thought it was wonderful. He made his living from 
American newspapers and magazines and books pub- 
lished over here; and picked up a couple of thousand 
dollars (still American money) acting as tourist guide 
for American boobs . . . excuse me, I mean intellectuals, 
visiting Russia. During those years millions of Russian 
peasants, all the most capable farmers, starved to death 
or were “liquidated” in boxcars routed to Siberia. So 
Mr. Fischer believed Russia was the true land of prom- 
ise for the underprivileged. . . . 

His confidence vanished utterly when Stalin made 
the pact with Hitler. The only explanation I can dis- 
cover for the disturbance the Russian-German alliance 
caused among the pink fellow travelers, is that they 
felt it was beneath the dignity of really big-time gang- 
sters to take up with an ordinary heel. Where the Bol- 
sheviks had killed and tortured millions, Hitler had 
only done away with thousands. But after all, Hitler 
is doing his best. In due time, the pinks should fall 
on his neck. 


Penguins Don’t Pilfer 


e No Entuusiasts for expeditions to the world’s poles 
have shown up among the editors of the “Detroit Free 
Press.” Here is their comment: 


Members of the United States Antarctic expedition, 
breaking camp to return home, have added at least 
one new element to polar exploration. The traditional 
marker for campsites of world’s end explorers is a cairn 
of stones and a marker setting forth salient facts for 
the enlightenment of the next party to reach the snowy 
wasteland. 

That practice is now obsolete. Future tourists to 
the U. S. camp at the world’s bottom won't find only 
a bleak pile of rocks to mark the spot. Waiting there 
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will be buildings, cooking equipment, power tools, 
a twenty-seven-ton “snow cruiser” and other objects 
too big and bulky to be evacuated by airplane. Mem- 
bers of the expedition explain that the abandoned 
equipment will be “safe” until the “next” expedition 
arrives. Penguins don’t pilfer. 

Until incontrovertible proof is turned up to indicate 
that polar expeditions are indispensable to a_ better 
society, “never” will be too soon for another such trip 
to be sanctioned at public expense. Meanwhile there 
is room for an expedition to be assigned to discover 
exactly what things of value the present and all pre- 
vious polar junkets have added to human knowledge. 


Used-Car Jargon 


e IF YOU ARE BUYING or Selling a 
Kablegram,” 
auto 


“jalopy,” advises 
it may pay you to learn the following 
“slanguage.” Restrictions on automobile output 
may turn the attention of many to the less honored, but 
often useful, second-hand car. 


3aloney—Worn tire. 

Bird Dog—F¥ree-lance salesman who steers prospect 
to dealer. 

Canary—Squeaking jalopy. 

Cracker—Car that’s survived a collision. 

Doughnut—Used tire. 

Gums—Tires. 

Heat and Music—Car oishiteipih with heater and 
radio. 

Hop Toad—Browser who never buys. 

Jaloney—Jalopy with baloney. 

Jalopy, Jerker, Crate, Dog—Junk on wheels. 


Long Shot—Non-standard make which may fetch , 


big price from right customer. 
Molasses—Single coat of cheap paint. 
Original—Car with original paint and tires. 
Orphan—Discontinued make. 
Pretty Iron—Good looker, but a mechanical bum. 
Sagamore—Jalopy that lists or sags. 
Sky Writer—Heavy smoker. 


Grand Secale Construction 


e SoME IDEA of what it means to build camps for our 
new army is given in an article in “Fortune” Magazine. 
The saga has since become a greater one: 


Should a muckraker choose to mooch around among 
the labor force of 400,000 men that was at work on the 
camps at the height of the construction drive in Febru- 
ary he would, no doubt, uncover many a horrible tale 
of ripsaws or even meat saws used for the wrong thing, 
of siding put up with nongalvanized nails that will 
soon rust, of union treasurers charging nonunion men 
$75 initiation fees to get jobs as carpenters, and, fin- 
ally, of work slowed by mud, by ice, by rain, by strikes, 
and by pure human cussedness. But the Constructing 
Q.M.’s, with very few exceptions, carried through in 
spite of material and skilled-labor shortages and a 
hundred obstacles thrown up ky weather and terrain. 
If anyone is looking for an outside figure to dramatize 
the magnitude of the C.Q.M. job of providing shelter, 
recreation centers, parade grounds, toilet facilities, 





motor and artillery parks, stores, reservoirs, se 
disposal plants, hospitals, ammunition dumps, mes 


halls, moving-picture theaters, swimming pools, fire. 
breaks, roads, and rifle ranges for 1,418,000 men inside 
of nine months, let him think, say, of the city of 
Greater Los Angeles, which has a comparable popula. 
tion. When the building of quarters for such a popu. 
lation includes the handling of some _ 1,500,000,009 
board feet of lumber, 908,000 gallons of paint, 10 mil. 
lion square feet of gypsum wallboard, 7 million dollars 
of laundry equipment, 1,000 and more miles of sewer 
pipe, 3,500 carloads of nails, and unknown tons of 
concrete and asphalt aggregate between the months of 
September and March, it is fairly certain that when the 
Constructing Quartermasters of World War II ge 
around to telling their grandchildren about what they 
did for their country the saga will dwarf the legends 
of Paul Bunyan and his Blue Ox. 


Birds and Bombers 


@ Caucnt in a terrific air raid, a British priest writes to 
the “Catholic Herald” his experience when the “all 
clear” sounded. The spiritual reflections of this pastor 
reveals the thoughts which sustain these shepherds of 
souls in times of danger: 


To me it seemed now that a huge screen of song 
hung from the very heavens. In a very few minutes it 
formed the background for the clearer notes and calls 
of linnets and bullfinches, more vibrant and more 
thrilling than the song of the smaller birds. Then 
there came out of the brightening sky the whistle of 
a blackbird, and another—a thrush—thrushes—until the 
air simply thrilled and vibrated with this glorious 
heavenly chorus of God’s feathered world. 

I sat there and listened, trying to attune my ears 
from the hellish din and fury of two hours before to 


this angelic chorus. My heart filled with joy and happi-. 


ness—was not this symbolic of all that.was happening 
and would happen, in God’s grand world—God—Good- 
ness—Beauty—Love—Music—the song of the birds—the 
perfume of the spring flowers—these and all good 
things will go on and live forever in spite of hate and 
war and horror. 

I got up to see that dawn—the dawn of Holy Thurs- 
day—another ugly scar, born out of hate and vengeance, 
gaped in the walls of that school which I had built in 
order to teach my little ones how to love God and man. 
Above me were the torn walls and the gaping empty 
window sockets—like the eye-holes in a skull—of that 
church from which only a few months ago Christ and 
His Blessed Mother and His saints gazed down with 
gentle eyes of love on the men and women—aye—and 
the children too, who knelt below them in veneration. 

All around, the homes of my people were in ruins. 
Ugly openings in the good earth gaped everywhere. 
At my feet a huge crater was filled with the torn-up 
daffodils and early tulips; but on its edges a little 
bunch of white and yellow crocuses still survived and 
grew—white and yellow I thought—the colors of the 
Pope—a symbol of our Church—and I-whispered to 
myself, “Behold I am with you all days—even till the 
end of the world” in the dawn of a West Midland 
town. 
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Foreign Languages Are Necessary 


e Lone versed in Ibero-American affairs, Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle indicts, in “The Pan American,” certain of 
our educators: 


It seems like adding a further insult to refer to the 
importance of overcoming the language barriers which 
separate us from our neighbors to the South by en- 
couraging the study of Spanish and Portuguese here 
and of English there. 

General recognition of these facts creates a horrible 
dilemma for certain educators. On the one hand, they 
want to do the popular thing, the thing that everyone 
is in favor of doing, namely co-operate in every way 
that will contribute directly or indirectly to the na- 
tional defense. Hence their belated “discovery” of 
Latin America. But this also logically and inevitably 
involves encouragement of the study of foreign lan- 
guages, in this case especially Spanish and Portuguese. 
And for years these educators have been trying to 
get rid of foreign languages in the schools. They have 
lost no opportunity to discredit them, not only by open 
opposition—which at least can be respected—but by un- 
worthy and uninformed aspersions or by petty slurs. 

Abraham Flexner, in his fascinating autobiography 
I Remember, tells us that there is “something queer” 
about the “genus ‘educator’,” and attributes their queer- 
ness to their isolation and the consequent loss of the 
“sense of reality.” Certainly there is something de- 
cidedly queer and unrealistic about people who—in a 
period in which we are desperately seeking the co- 
operation and support of Latin Americans—think we 
can win our Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking 
neighbors merely by studying folklore or establishing 
“social-study” courses in so-called “Inter-American 
relationships” while at the same time ignoring the 
language barrier or decrying its importance, and— 
worst of all—systematically discouraging the teaching 
of Spanish and Portuguese. 


How Not to Help 


¢ THESE suggestions, from “The Liguorian,” are gentle 
warnings for all engaged in organization work: 


1. Don’t come to meetings. 

2. If you do come to meetings, come late. 

3. If the weather is not suitable to you, don’t think of 
coming. 

4. Find fault with all the officers in their work. 

5. Never accept an office on the ground that it is far 
easier to suggest than to do things. 

6. However, show yourself dissatisfied if you are not 
suggested for an office or appointed on a commit- 
tee. 

7. If you are asked by the chairman to give an opin- 
ion on some important matter, tell him with a 
sweet smile that you have nothing to say. Then, 
after the meeting, tell everybody how the matter 
ought to have been handled. 

8. Never do anything more than is necessary, but 
when members roll up their sleeves and willingly 
and unselfishly make things hum, complain that 
the outfit after all is run by a clique. 

g. If dues or assessments are required, hold them 
back as long as possible, or better, don’t pay at all. 
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10. Don’t bother about new members; let George do it. 
11. If you have been made chairman of a committee, 
don’t call the other members; do it all yourself. 

12. Be a pessimist about everything not suggested by 
yourself. If anybody shows enthusiasm about any 
project or plan, throw a pan of cold water on him 

immediately. 


An Honest Horse Dealer 
e Sr. ALPHONSUs’ name is associated with spiritual 
writing, theology, the Redemptorist Fathers. It is in- 
teresting to find, in his newly published biography, this 
human incident: 


When St. Alphonsus became too weak to take the 
daily drive in his carriage which the doctor had pre- 
scribed for his failing health, he decided that his vow 
of poverty obliged him to sell his two horses. Being 
scrupulously honest, as saints naturally are, he sent 
the following instructions to the Brother who was to 
sell the horses in Naples in 1784: “I do not want to 
have any scruples about the horses I am sending you. 
You will therefore let intending buyers know that one 
of them suffers in his jaws and cannot chew either 
straw or oats, and that the other, the older of the two, 
suffers from lunacy and throws himself on the ground 
from time to time. To make him get up, you must pull 
his ears. Explain this clearly that I may be at ease.” 

“One of the horses,” say the biographers, “was sold 
for the equivalent of about four dollars and the other 
for about a dollar and a half.” 


Shattering a Red Idol 


e THERE has been so much over-emphasis on the 
deeds of the Red army corps in China that the testi- 
mony of the editors of “The Rock,” who write from 
Hongkong, is worth putting on record: 


The Red Army has written the blackest chapters of 
China’s modern history. It did more harm to the coun- 
try than any invading army in ten generations. Its 
whole influence was destructive. At no period did it 
ever contribute to the strength, the unity or the morale 
of the nation. It passed through province after prov- 
ince like a swarm of locusts, leaving behind it pillaged 
homes, ruined women, a rabble taught to rob, and an 
embittered populace. It was a canker in the heart of 
the country at a time that it was attempting to build 
up new strength and prepare for the blow from abroad 
which all knew to be coming, and by delaying the 
progress of the nation’s preparations it has been the 
direct cause of all the misery of the present war. 

By its brigades of propagandists and fountain-pen 
soldiers it taught many of the young and impression- 
able to look to Russia for their ideals, just at the time 
when the Soviet government was flaunting its corrup- 
tion before the world, and asking all to admire its 
skill in the use of murder, deceit, treachery and moral 
foulness as the weapons of its new warfare. Since it 
had no glorious achievements to chronicle, it enlisted 
the support of some second-rate English leftist journal- 
ists and a few hysterical atheist American women to 
dream them for them, and so the legend was invented 
—the marauding horde became the vanguard of the 
nation’s heroes, the longest race in history to avoid 
battle became an epic march. 








Then hands were pulling at her. 
Imperiously, relentlessly, pull- 
ing her back, and all at once 
it seemed to her that a door 
had been slammed in her face 





IVlacxcan: ANGELO CARER- 
RA was a neighbor at heart, even at 
the age of three. His black eyes 
sparkled and his heavenly smile 
flashed on all and sundry. 

It flashed on Mrs. Casey in purest 
adoration. And when he called her 
“Mom,” because that was what the 
little Caseys called her, it made her 
motherly heart turn over in conster- 
resi and dismay. It took the fine 
of rebuke off her voice when 
she scolded him for playing on the 
highway, where the cars sped past 
the cluster of disreputable cottages 
known as Shantytown, as if they 
weren't there. 

But there was little content in 
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Mary Casey’s heart when she thought 
of Angelo. For what was going to 
happen to the poor baby? Two years 
ago, when she’d taken him to her 
motherly bosom and cried over him 
because the mite had lost his father 
and mother both in the same night, 
things had been different. Then 
there had been only two little Caseys. 
Now there was baby Maureen, and 
still another on the way: 

And Mary Casey doubted that a 
woman had a right to deny her own 
flesh and blood for another’s. Fa- 
ther Hanlin had said that God took 
care of the orphans. Which probably 
meant that He expected parents to 
look out for their own children first. 
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She had meant to talk to Father 
Hanlin about Angelo. But she’d kept 
putting it off, because the child 
didn’t need many clothes and what 
he ate you'd hardly miss. But lately, 
Angelo had been getting worse 
about going down to the highway. 
In a little while now, she would be 
too busy to watch him. 

Mary Casey vigorously thumped 
the pillows on the children’s bed and 
glanced out of the window. There 
was Angelo, as unperturbed as if she 
hadn’t threatened him ten minutes 
ago, making for the highway as fast 
as his fat little legs could carry him. 

That settled it. She’d go to Father 
Hanlin this very day. She flung open 
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the window and cailed to Kathleen, 
her oldest, to watch Angelo. Then 
she went to dress. 

She was a determined woman once 
she made up her mind. There was 
no weak turning back. But on the 
bus, on her way into town, her fin- 
gers felt for the rosary beads in her 
pocket. “Blessed Mother in Heaven, 
watch over the little darling and give 
him a good home—please,” she 
prayed in her heart. 

She felt better then. The little 
prayer gave her the courage to go 
briskly up the flagged path to the 
priest’s door and ring the bell. 

“Father Hanlin had an errand at 
Saint Catherine’s Hospital,” the 
young cleric who opened the door 
told her. “He may not be back be- 
fore evening.” 

Mary Casey’s heart sank. She knew 
there was no telling when Father 
Hanlin would return if he were vis- 
iting the sick. And so she didn’t wait. 
And after a while, she began to feel 
that Father Hanlin’s absence was a 
kind of private blessing. For hadn’t 
she done her best to see him? And 
wasn’t it true that she couldn’t be 
coming into town every day? And so 
Angelo would just have to stay with 
her till she found another day that 
was convenient. 

And what was Mary Casey’s private 
blessing was to Father Hanlin one 
of the most difficult tasks he had ever 
undertaken in his forty years of mins 
istering. He was on his way to Saint 
Catherine’s Hospital to deliver a 
message that would break a woman’s 
heart for the second time within a 
week. 

His own heart was heavy as he 
went up the steps of the hospital. 

How should he tell Mrs. Christine 
Warren, mourning the death of her 
five-day-old daughter, that her three- 
year-old son had died of pneumonia 
this morning? Where were the words 
to soften the blow? 

Dr. Macon had turned gray this 
morning at the news. “Why in heav- 
en’s name did I tell her she could 
never have another child?” he 
groaned. “That could have waited. 
But I didn’t dream this was going 
to happen. Father Hanlin, I can’t 
tell her. You must. There’s some- 
thing about the religious angle that 
offers hope at a time like this.” 

Yes, he would have to tell her, 
Father Hanlin knew. But as for the 
hope—he drew a deep sigh. What 
hope could he give her beyond that 


of some day joining her children in 
another life? 

Dr. Macon emerged from the door 
of Room 637 as the priest went wear- 
ily down the corridor. 


“How is she?’ Father Hanlin 
asked. 
“Quiet,” the doctor returned. 


“There's a_ psychologist with her. 
He’s a patient, recuperating from an 
operation. He heard Mrs. Warren 
sobbing and came in. He worked 
wonders with her. She’s completely 
quiet now. Shall I call him out while 
you talk with her?” 

“No,” Father Hanlin returned 
quickly. “Let him stay if he can help 
her. She will need all the help there 
is. Come—” 

Christine Warren lay with closed 
eyes. The fragrance of her husband’s 
roses filled her nostrils, the stillness 
of the late afternoon stole through 
her tired body. 

The first spasm of pain had left. 
The young psychologist, Dr. Living- 
stone, had a spothing voice. And he 
had made so many things clear to 
her. 

She mustn’t dwell on her loss, he 
had said. She must think of other 
things. She mustn’t brood on the 
thought of the soft fuzz of black hair 
so like and yet so unlike Kenneth 
Warren’s smooth crest; of the rose- 


bud of a mouth, or the tiny, trusting” 


hands. 

Her colorless lips moved on a 
prayer of half unwilling renuncia- 
tion. “Take care of her, God. Take 
care of Bobby’s little sister.” 

Bobby . . . A surge of new strength 
came with the thought of her son. 
Dr. Macon had said there wouldn't 


Before the car jerked to a stop, Dr. 
Livingstone was in the road picking 
up a small, whimpering bundle and 
holding it in the light of the headlamps 
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be any more children. But then, what 
sane woman could reasonably ask for 
another when she had a child like 
Bobby? Suddenly, her tired arms 
ached for the strong, sturdy body of 
her son. 

“Thank God I still have him.” Her 
lips moved soundlessly. “Thank God 
for Bobby, and forgive my rebellion 
at having the other taken from me—” 

There was a sound at the door, 
and she strained up from the pillow, 
her great blue eyes glowing with 
eagerness. Perhaps they were bring- 
ing Bobby to see her, knowing how 
she would be wanting him. 

But it was only Father Hanlin 
whom Dr. Macon was ushering into 
the room. 

He came to the bedside and stood 
looking down at her with all the 
sympathy in the world in his kind 
old eyes. 

And amazingly, she felt a little 
sorry for him. His was a thankless 
task, carrying consolation to hearts 
that rebelled against consolation as 
hers had done a little while ago. She 
wanted to tell him he didn’t need 
to say the words, for she already 
knew what they were and how true 
they were. God would take care of 
her little girl, and she still had 
Bobby. Then Father Hanlin was lift- 
ing his hand in blessing, and she 
didn’t interrupt him. 
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It was Dr. Macon who spoke first. 
“We have sad news for you today, 
Mrs. Warren. I’ve asked Father Han- 
lin to come—” 

Sad news? Her eyes questioned 
them. “You mean,” she asked with 
difficulty, “other news than—? What 
is it? Kenneth?” 

“No, not your husband, Mrs. War- 
ren.” It was Father Hanlin who 
spoke. “God in His infinite wisdom 
has permitted another sort of trial 
to fall on you. Your son, Robert—” 

Ihe weariness dropped from her 
and she sat upright. “Bobbie— He’s 
ill, hurt—” 

“God took him to be with Himself 
in everlasting happiness this morn- 
ing,” the priest said simply. 

For a long moment the words 
didn’t mean anything. Then slowly, 
slowly, they sank into Christine War- 
ren’s consciousness, stripped bare 
even of pity. 

Bobby was dead. 

“Everlasting happiness—” But 
Bobby had been so happy here on 
earth. The birds, the flowers, every- 
thing had made him happy. 

And now she was never going to 
see him happy again. Never again 
would she stoop swiftly to kiss his 
rosy cheeks. Never again would his 
blue eyes flash their message of glee 
or doubt or question. 

Never would she see the flowers in 
summer with a baby’s hand holding 
them gently without remembering 
how his ‘blue eyes had been hurt 
and puzzled at the sight of them 
withering. 

“What do you mean, they die, 
Mommie?” he had asked. 

Now he knew. And quite sudden- 
ly, she knew too, what it meant to 
die. 

Why, it was taking only one little 
step from this world to the next. One 
swift move, and it would be finished. 
It was simply walking out of this 
room, leaving three strange men with 
troubled, watching faces, and enter- 
ing another where Bobbie and her 
little girl were waiting for her. 

Father Hanlin spoke, but she 
didn’t hear. For she was thinking it 
was too bad she couldn’t say good-by 
to Kenneth. She loved him, but he 
was strong and self-sufficient, and 
didn’t really need her. He would 
understand. Patient, steadfast Ken- 
neth. But she—she had always been 
impetuous and impatient of waiting. 

Her eyes went to the window. It 
wasn't more than a half dozen steps. 


And below, she had noticed when 
she came in, was the paved parking 
lot. She wasn’t tired any more. 

“Watch out!” That was young Dr. 
Livingstone’s voice behind her. But 
she didn’t stop. She had made the 
window and was standing on the 
ledge. 

How glad and surprised Bobby 
was going to be to see her! She drew 
a deep breath, closed her eyes. 

Then hands were pulling at her. 
Imperiously, relentlessly, pulling her 
back, and all at once it seemed to 
her that a door had been slammed 
in her face. They carried her back 
to bed. 

“Oh God, oh God, oh God.” The 
three men bowed their heads as her 
great dark eyes lifted to the white 
ceiling, as if by force of words she 
could break through it and through 
the blue beyond into that other 
world from which she had been shut 
out. “Let me forget. Let me forget. 
Let me forget that I was ever a 
mother. Let me forget the little girl 
I called mine. Oh God, let me forget 
—Bobby. Let me forget his blue eyes. 
Let me never remember—again—” 

She sank back on the bed, her eyes 
closed. Dr. Macon summoned a 
nurse, whispered a word of instruc- 
tion. In silence the three men went 
out of the room. 


ly THE corridor they faced each 
other. Father Hanlin broke the si- 
lence. “We three are each specialists, 
after a fashion,” he said. “A doctor, 
a psychologist, and a priest. Among 
us we seek to minister to every need 
of man—his body, his mind, his spirit. 
But there come times when even 
specialists can’t do anything, when 
their power to help is futile. I don’t 
know what you gentlemen do when 
that happens, but I—go home and 
pray.” ; 

He turned and left them, moving 
with quiet weariness down the cor- 
ridor. 

Young Dr. Livingstone turned to 
Dr. Macon. “What do you do?” he 
asked slowly. 

“Work,” returned Dr. 
briefly. “And you?” 

“What is there for me to do but 
think?” the other returned sharply. 
“Think and think of the rank in- 
justice, and the pitiful, heartless use- 
lessness of suffering like that, and 
wonder why it is. In God’s name, 
why?” 

Dr. Macon raised a finger to his 
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lips. “Here comes her husband,” he 
cautioned quietly. 

Dr. Livingstone turned to see a 
young man, dignified, self-possessed, 
approaching them. He stopped, 
bowed to Dr. Macon. 

“Does she know?” he asked. 

Dr. Macon nodded. “She's sleeping 
now, but you may go in. She'll want 
you when she wakes.” 

“I’ve arranged to be away from 
my office for six months,” Mr. War- 
ren said. “I'll take her away, a trip 
around the world perhaps.” 

Dr. Livingstone stifled a grunt. “If 
you could manage to contract a good 
dose of measles or mumps and be a 
helpless five-year-old for that six 
months—” 

He broke off abruptly, turned and 
stalked away to his room. 

* * * 

Dr. Livingstone strapped his bags 
and glanced about the room to make 
sure there was nothing he _ had 
missed. He did it automatically, his 
mind on the woman in 637, as it had 
been ever since that day a week ago 
when she had tried to jump out of 
the window. 

Ske was going home today too. 
Home to a husband who loved her 
but who didn’t need her one iota. 
Home to a deserted nursery and a 
house that would be only a mauso- 
leum of memories to brood in. 

His lips were drawn as he went 
out and down the corridor and 
tapped on the door of 637. 

Mrs. Warren was sitting quietly at 
the window in an armchair. Too 
quietly, the doctor saw, as he quickly 
crossed the room to her side. 

“I came to say good-by,” he said. 

The smile that touched her lips 
was the result of a sheer effort of 
will. ; 

“Good-by, Dr. Livingstone,” she 
said. “You've been very kind. Per- 
haps some day—” 

She left the words unfinished. 

“My chauffeur will be calling for 
me any minute,” he said at length. 
“Will you come for a drive with me? 
I understand you aren’t leaving until 
this evening.” 

Her eyes came up, incurious, with- 
out interest. ‘““Why, yes,” she said. “I 
may just as well.” 

“Why did I do that?” he asked 
himself as he went slowly back to his 
room. “There’s nothing I can do, 
nothing I can say.” 

He realized how true that was a 
half hour later when they were 
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seated in his car and his chauffeur 
had turned the car toward the lake 
road. It was not until they were out 
of the city and rolling through the 
dingy suburb of Shantytown that he 
found words to break the silence be- 
tween them. 

“What are you going to do?” he 
asked abruptly. 

She turned to him. “I don’t know, 
she said, ‘Perhaps, some day, I shall 
find the courage—” 

“To try the same way out again?” 
he asked as she hesitated. 

She nodded. 

He looked at her curiously. “Cour- 
age?” he asked. “Wouldn’t you say, 
rather, that going on living in spite 
of everything is what takes courage?” 

“I’m not sure.” Her eyes were 
straight ahead on the road. “That 
day you and Dr. Macon pulled me 
back from the window ledge, I had 
the feeling that—someone had rudely 
slammed a door in my face. I was 
going to that other place so eagerly, 
and joyously, and then, suddenly—it 
was almost as if God Himself had 
shoved me away from His doorstep.” 

Dr. Livingstone leaned forward. 
“God dgesn’t make mistakes, you 
know,” he said. “Perhaps he did just 
what you thought, shoved you away 
from His doorstep, because it wasn't 
your time tp come there. Maybe there 
is other work he wants you to do.” 

A shudder ran over her. “What can 
I do now?” she cried out. “He gave 
me children to love and care for and 
then He took them away from me!” 

“There are other children,” Dr. 
Livingstone said quietly. ‘“Thou- 
sands of homeless waifs, eating out 
their hearts in loneliness and neg- 
lect.” 

“Not that—” Christine Warren 
whispered between set teeth. “Don’t 
ask me to do that. Don’t ever sug- 
gest that I give the place in my heart 
and home—Bobby’s place—to some- 
ene else. I'll give them money, every 
penny I have, but—not that.” 

She was crying brokenly, and Dr. 
Livingstone cursed himself for a fool. 
Father Hanlin had been right. There 
were times when the specialists of 
this world failed utterly. And then it 
was time to let another, higher 
Power take over. 

He leaned forward and directed 
the chauffeur to turn and go back 
to the hospital. 

Back along the flat, almost de- 
serted, road they raced in silence and 
slowed only when they found them- 
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selves on the outskirts of Shantytown. 

“You'll have to crawl through this 
section,” Dr. Livingstone advised the 
chauffeur. ‘““There are no sidewalks, 
and—” 

But the caution came too late. A 
small, dark-clad form darted across 
the gleam of the headlights. The 
brakes screeched sickeningly. Before 
the car jerked to a stop, Dr. Living- 


stone was in the road picking up a- 


small, whimpering bundle and hold- 
ing it in the light of the headlamps. 

At that moment, a woman’s high 
voice called, “Angelo, Angelo, where 
are your” 

Mary Casey came running down 
the path. She stopped dead at the 
sight of the man holding the hurt 
child. 

She was bending over the child 
then, sobbing and wringing her 
hands. 

“It’s a judgment on me, it is,” she 
wailed, “for keeping him when my 
own needed me. For loving him so I 
couldn’t bear to give him up.” 

“We'll have to get him to a hos- 
pital at once,” Dr. Livingstone broke 
into her lament. “If you wish, I think 
you had better come along.” 

She held out her arms, but he mo- 
tioned her into the back seat of the 





Mary Casey turned to Father Hanlin, 
“God heard my prayer,” she whispered 


car beside Mrs. Warren. Then he 
laid the boy, quiet now, in her arms 
and stepped in beside the chauffeur. 

As the car shot forward and sped 
back to town, he could hear Mary 
Casey’s low moaning endearments to 
the child in her arms. And in the 
other corner of the car, silence. 

At the hospital, Dr. Macon took 
charge of Angelo, and Dr. Living- 
stone turned to Christine Warren. 
She was deathly pale, but calm. 

“Hadn't you better go to your 
room, Mrs. Warren?” he suggested. 

She brushed him aside and went to 
Mary Casey who was sobbing her 
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heart out. “Is there anything I can 
do?” she asked softly. 

“Yes, please—call Father Hanlin—” 

Dr. Livingstone went out to make 
the call and left the two women 
alone. 

It was Father Hanlin who told 
Dr. Livingstone the story of Mary 
Casey and the little orphaned An- 
gelo, a few minutes later. And when 
they went back to the reception 
room, he saw that Mrs. Casey had 
evidently told Mrs. Warren the story 
too. For the latter asked no questions 
but sat with her head on her hand, 
waiting. 

A nurse brought them news that 
Angelo had been taken to the chil- 
dren’s ward in the North Wing. In 
silence they went up the stairs and 
down the long corridor. 

“He's cut a bit and pretty badly 
bruised,” Dr. Macon told them when 
they reached the door. “But he’s as 
excited as a kid at a party.” 

White bandages swathed the small 
dark head on the pillow, but they 
didn’t entirely hide one glowing 
black eye, burning with curiosity and 
speculation, or the impudent little 
button of a nose, or the smile. 

Christine Warren bent swiftly aver 
him, her madonna face still pale, 
her arms pathetically thin. Then she 
looked up at the group about the 
bed and smiled—ruefully. 

“T’ll never, never be able to un- 
derstand or guess what’s going on 
behind those black eyes, and I'll 
never be able to trust myself to re- 
sist that heavenly smile. Maybe some 
day he'll be as famous as the great 
man he was named for, or maybe 
he’ll end up in jail. But I won't be 
able to keep from loving him either 
way. Please—may I have him?” 

Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Macon 
exchanged a quick glance. Then the 
latter carefully lifted the sturdy lit- 
tle figure from the bed and laid it.in 
Christine Warren’s arms, 

Mary Casey bent and touched her 
lips to the spot of black curls that 
peeped through the white bandages. 
With tears in her eyes, she turned 
to Father Hanlin. “God heard my 
prayer. I asked the Blessed Mother 
to find him a good home.” 

Father Hanlin’s eyes went to the 
glowing face of Christine Warren, 
and he remembered another prayer. 
A stark, bitter thing—but it had been 
answered too. He lifted his hand to 
make the Sign of the Cross, and 
smiled. 
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Father o’Brien = 


L WAS Sunday morning. The in- 
habitants of the little village on the 
north coast of Newfoundland were 
gathered on the rickety pier to watch 
our ship come in. I would have 
known it was Sunday without the aid 
of a calendar, for the heavy oilskins 
and ragged sweaters of the fisher- 
men were replaced by store suits and 
shirts and ties, and little girls walked 
stiffly, hand in hand, careful not to 
wrinkle the brightly colored silk 
to form a crease across 
the toes of their shiny Sunday shoes. 

Even while a wide strip of water 
still separated us from the pier, glad 
shouts were exchanged. Seldom did 
a steamer honor this little village 
with a call, and it was a gala event. 
[ hung over the rail, marveling at 
the wholesale greetings; even in the 
tiniest and most isolated of the fish- 
ing villages where we had stopped, it 
seemed that everybody on our ship 
knew everybody in the village. It 
might be no more than that Jim’s 
sister of Trinity had married Jack’s 
cousin who belonged to Lord’s Cove 
on the south coast, but this connec- 
tion made anyone from Lord’s Cove 
an old friend of anyone living in 
Trinity 
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Our stay here was short and in 
half an hour the whistle hoarsely an- 
nounced our ship’s intention to de- 
part. The passengers who had gone 
ashore scrambled back aboard and as 


we began to move away, a tall, 
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athletic-looking priest vaulted the 
ship’s rail easily, quite unmindful 
of the foot-wide crevasse already ap- 
pearing between the ship and the 
pier. As he turned to wave to the 
villagers on shore, I saw that his 
shock of white hair was at variance 
with his young face and clear blue 
eyes, 

Father O’Brien’s keen wit and 
broad general knowledge proved a 
welcome addition to our group of 
passengers. At once he was equally 
hand-in-hand with the _ taciturn, 
shifty-eyed eskimos who were travel- 
ing back to northern Labrador after 
treatment at the Grenfell Mission 
hospital, and with the young couple 
from St. John’s who could never 
quite forget that there was a title in 
the family. 

During the days that followed, 
Father O’Brien and I had long talks, 
mostly in the dingy little saloon 
which smelled of the oranges stored 
there, and sometimes on deck on the 
rare days when the wind didn’t beat 
upon us fearfully and leave no breath 
for conversation. 

For eight long months of every 
year, the coast of Labrador is locked 
in by ice and snow. The three or four 
unpainted shacks which make up a 
village huddle disconsolately _ to- 
gether as if for mutual warmth on 
the bleak and barren cliffs, separated 
by many miles from the next pathetic 
village. Not a blade of grass, not a 
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tree, no bit of green relieved the 
bitter grayness of the steep coastline 
as our ship worked its way ever 
northward, dropping a precious 
packet of mail overside to the fisher- 
men in the bobbing boat who had 
long since seen our smoke on the 
horizon and had rowed out to meet 
us. Occasionally a crate of vegetables 
was left at a village where the fish- 
ing had been good enough to allow 
stocking up of such a luxury for 
winter, 

During the scant four months 
when navigation is possible along the 
Labrador coast, our ship labored to 
make as many round trips as possi- 
ble between St. John’s and the iso- 
lated villages of Labrador, bringing 
mail and supplies. We carried a very 
proficient nurse whose services were 
in constant demand during our short 
stops. Weary mothers with ailing in- 
fants would come aboard, thankful 
for the opportunity of even the short- 
est of consultations with a medical 
person. Often in the dark hours of 
night when we were anchored off a 
lonely island, a schooner would ap- 
pear alongside and a_ fisherman 
would climb up our ladder to ask 
for treatment for his “water-pups”, 
the painful skin eruption of the wrist 
caused by constant contact with wet 
oilskins. Or a weatherbeaten old man 
would crawl back on to his boat after 
a visit with the nurse, gratefully 
clutching a bottle of bright pink 
liquid from her store of medicines 
for the “misery in his belly”. 

On only one of the trips during 
the summer did the ship deviate 
from her usual course and strike in- 
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ward across Lake Melville to North- 
west River, many miles inland, Here, 
around a Hudson's Bay Post, a trap- 
per’s village had sprung up, and our 
ship brought supplies to last for the 
coming year. 

Father O'Brien was going to 
Northwest River, for this was the 
momentous occasion when the ship 
turned her prow deep into the heart 
of Labrador. Every July for almost 
twenty years Father O'Brien made 
the arduous journey of many days in 
order to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the Indians, This year the 
ship was late—it was almost the end 
of July—and Father O'Brien was im- 
patient. “I'd been vaguely conscious 
that something was wrong,” he said, 
“until at last I started northward,— 
then I knew I had been missing my 
visit with my Indians.” ‘ 

Every year, he explained to me, 
the Indians travel down from their 
trapping ground to Northwest River 
as soon as summer begins to break 
up the ice. First by dog sled and 
then, as the rivers become navigable, 
by canoe, they work their way across 
the bleak wilderness which is their 
home to pitch their tents around the 
little wooden church and watch for 
him. 

“It’s so late this year,—will they 
wait, Father O’Brien?” I asked. “Or 
will they feel they must start their 
push northward before you are able 
to get there?” 

“Oh, they'll wait!” He smiled as 
he leaned on the railing and his in- 
tense blue eyes fastened on the hori- 
zon as if trying to bring it closer. 
“Yes,—they always wait.” 

On a crisp, cold afternoon, we 
anchored for the night in an inlet 
sheltered from the worst of the 
ocean’s buffeting by the great, for- 
bidding cliffs. We never traveled at 
night. The combination of heavy 
fogs, submerged rocks and all too 
friendly icebergs made navigation 
expedient only in the daytime. A 
few miles ahead was the narrow 
opening to Lake Melville and at 
sunrise—three o'clock in the morn- 
ing here—we would make the last lap 
of the voyage to Northwest River. 

When I woke in the morning, I 
rushed excitedly to the porthole and 
found we were gliding swiftly along 
a mirrored surface, while sunshine 
bathed a distant shoreline thickly 
forested with spruce. Smooth water! 
Trees! Sunshine! Welcome things we 
had not encountered in so many days. 








After breakfast I packed 
my knapsack for the ven- 
ture ashore with Father 
O’Brien, My cameras were 
tucked in among cigarettes, 
candies, and toy balloons. 

On deck I found Fathe: 
O'Brien already at the 
rail. “Look!” he called, 
“there’s Northwest River.” 
He pointed directly ahead 
where the lake narrowed 
abruptly until its opposite 
shores were only half a mile 
apart. On the right bank 
I could see two or three 
white wooden houses, while 
from a tall flagpole the 
brilliant red of the Hud- 
son’s Bay standard floated. 
On the left bank I saw one 
tiny wooden building. 

“But where are the In- 
dians’ tents?” I asked, with 
visions of beautiful, tall, 
skin tepees. 

“See the little white 
building all alone on the 
left bank? ‘That's my 
church, Now look closely in 
the green foliage around it. 
Can you see the little white 
dots?” 

I peered into the distant 
greenness. “Oh, yes, of 
course I can!” 

“Those are the Indians’ 
tents. They're there, all 
right. My Indians are wait- 
ing for me.” 

In half an hour we were 
at the narrows and our 
anchor was down. A canoe 
glided swiftly to our ladder 
and in a moment a dark- 
skinned man had _ clam- 
bered lithely up the side of 
the ship, vaulted the rail, 
and was shaking hands cor- 
dially with Father O'Brien. 

“Well, well, well, 
well. . . !’”” Father O’Brien 
pumped the Indian’s hand 
and slapped him heartily 
on the back with each 
“well”. The Indian said 
nothing, but his mouth was 
stretched into a wide grin 


Top: A fat and friendly old 
squaw chats with the author. 
Middle: A leather-faced squaw 
puffing delightedly on a ciga- 
rette. Bottom: A baby born dur- 
ing the year awaiting baptism 
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that creased his bronzed cheeks like 
an accordion. 

“This is the chief,” called Father 
O’Brien to me. The chief's heavy 
woolen leggings were bright with 
color, and they were tucked into 
deerskin moccasins. His inky, straight 
hair strung out from beneath a very 
un-Indian looking yachting cap, and 
he sucked loudly on a sporty pipe. 

Meanwhile one of the ship’s boats 
had been lowered and, accompanied 
by the chief, Father O’Brien and I 
started ashore. The canoe drew 
alongside and a young Indian trans- 
ferred himself dexterously to our 
boat. This was the chief's son, Father 
O’Brien told me. 

‘The young Indian spoke English 
and answered Father O’Brien’s ques- 
tions, proudly displaying his small 
vocabulary. 

\s we went shoreward, he talked 
with the priest. “Old man wait for 
you,” he said, pointing shoreward. 
“Him sick. Him head hurt bad. Him 
‘fraid he die ‘fo you come. Many 
days him sit by water, look for boat. 
Him no sleep, him no eat. Only look 
for boat, wait for you.” 

\ delegation of a dozen or more 
Indian men was gathered as our boat 
scraped onto the stony beach. Father 
O’Brien shook hands all around, 
chuckling happy greetings while the 
Indians grinned wordlessly. The pa- 
rade started for the Indian encamp- 
ment—Father O’Brien and I, flanked 
by platoons of copper-skinned men, 
most of them wearing the incongru- 
ous yachting caps. We followed the 
shore line for a few hundred feet 
and suddenly the trees fell away to 
form a small clearing. Here the 
church stood on a slight rise, and 
ten or twelve low canvas tents were 
pitched about it. 

In front of each tent was a com- 
plete family group, from _leather- 
faced old squaws with rheumy eyes 
to tiny papooses tightly wrapped. 

Father O’Brien made his way from 
tent to tent and I trailed him, a 
satellite in the glory of his welcome, 
while the chief and his son followed. 
The shining eyes of the entire tribe 
stayed with him as he made his first 
round of salutation. 

In front of the last tent crouched 
an old Indian on a boulder. As 
Father O’Brien approached, he 
creaked slowly and painfully to a 
standing position, pulling off his 
heavy woolen skullcap with one 
shaking hand and extending the 


other. He seemed in great pain. 

“Him sick. Him head hurt,” ex- 
plained the chief's son. 

Father O’Brien grasped the trem- 
bling hand, murmuring a few Indian 
words. The old man nodded slowly. 
His pain-laden eyes riveted them- 
selves on the priest’s face and his 
whole being was alight with happi- 
ness; he -had not died before his 
beloved Father had come. 

“Him no sleep. Him sit here many 
days, look for ship.” The chief's son 
pointed toward the calm _ water 
where our ship rode at anchor. The 
water and sky blended into a single 
blueness and my eyes blurred as I 
gazed at the vague horizon. There 
the old Indian had watched for so 
long with such urgent hope, believ- 
ing that his simple faith would bring 
the ship which was even then strug- 
gling with the fog and icebergs of 
the restless ocean. 

Father O’Brien helped the old 
man back to his boulder. “I'll have 
to come back to him shortly, poor 
chap. Afraid he’s in pretty bad 
shape.” 

We entered the church. It was a 
cheerful little room, with sunshine 
streaming in through the two win- 
dows whose wavy glass distorted the 
trees outside into weird shapes. Back- 
less wooden benches were placed in 
friendly indifference to symmetry. 
Once there had been a homely flow- 
ered wallpaper on the walls but it 
had faded and peeled beyond recog- 
nition. A small, native-carved altar 
was bathed in sunlight. 


wa Father O’Brien puttered 
around in his little domain, 
I went outdoors to become better ac- 
quainted with his flock. In and out 
of the tents I wandered, peering into 
their pots of fish over the open fires; 
watching the men deftly making 
snowshoes and repairing sleds; gaz- 
ing so raptly at deft fingers fashion- 
ing deerskin moccasins that I was 
offered a pair. These I received with 
pleasure, making sure to present the 
expected gift in return, with the re- 
sult that a certain fat old squaw is 
even now fishing through the ice of 
a lonely blizzard-swept Labrador lake 
with a fashionable block-print ker- 
chief about her ample throat. 

The women smoked as avidly as 
the men. An old squaw whose face 
was a mass of deep furrows puffed 
delightedly on the cigarette I gave 
her, and I took moving pictures of 
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her cackling enjoyment. Quite un. 
conscious that her every movement 
was being registered permanently, 
she rolled her tongue elaborately in 
her cheeks and spat expertly -from 
between her teeth, recording for pos. 
terity an aim that would bring envy 
to the boys around the grocery-store 
stove. - 

The youngsters had never seen toy 
balloons, and watched with fascina- 
tion while I blew up the colorful 


pieces of rubber for them. They did | 


not know how to play with such 
elusive objects; squatting carefully 
on the ground, they solemnly held 
the balloons in their arms, unmov- 
ing. 

Father O’Brien called me. In niy 
absorption I had not noticed that 
most of the day had fled and the sun 
was low in the sky. The ship’s boat 
had gone to the far bank and an 
Indian paddled us across. In the 
store of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
I saw how the Indians came to be 
wearing the yachting caps and smok- 
ing pipes, for these and many other 
gaudy articles were temptingly ar- 
rayed to attract the simple people 
and induce them to part with the 
furs for which they had trapped all 
winter. 

I was picked up by the ship's 
boat, while behind us Father O’Brien 
was paddled along rapidly by the 
chief and his son. I was no sooner on 
board than we began to move away. 
I waved to Father O’Brien. He 
grinned gaily as he put his arm 
around the shoulders of the chief's 
son who bore the weight of it with 
conscious pride. 

For about two weeks Father 
O’Brien was to stay with the In- 
dians, performing marriages and 
christening the babies which had put 
in their appearance during the year. 
Then he was to be paddled across 
Lake Melville and work his way by 
one fishing schooner and another 
back to Newfoundland, a journey 
of a very definite period of time. 
Upon his departure, the Indians fold 
their tents and make their way north- 
ward for their winter of hunting 
and trapping, newborn babe and 
tottering grandmother alike, follow- 
ing their trails unerringly through 
the icy blizzards. 

And in early summer, when the 
rivers are once more articulate rib- 
bons, they will make their way to 
Northwest River to wait for Father 
O’Brien. 
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Blue Scapular 


Will you please supply me with additional informa- 
tion about the Blue Scapular; that is, where such may 
be obtained and how one may be invested in it?— 
CLEWISTON, FLA. 


As the Blue Scapular of the Immaculate Conception 
is proper to the Theatines, we suggest that you com- 
municate with the Rev. Superior of the Theatine 
Fathers, 1156 gth Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Intention of Prayers After Mass 


Some time ago I read in the “Sign-Post” that the 
prayers recited after Low Mass were for a special inten- 
tion. I mean the three Hail Marys, the Hail, Holy 
Queen, etc. Could you please tell me what this intention 
is?—WHiTE P rains, N. Y. 


Pope Pius XI, in an Allocution, June 30, 1930, or- 
dained that the prayers after low Mass sheuld be said 
according to his intention, which was that Christ our 
Saviour may grant peace and liberty to Russia. Bishops 
and priests were exhorted to remind the faithful of 
this purpose. (Liturgical Law, Augustine, p. 264.) 


Imprimi Potest: Nihil Obstat: Imprimatur 


What is the meaning of the following words: imprimi 
potest; nihil obstat; imprimatur?—C, J. C. 


These are formulae used in the censorship of books, 
in accordance with Canon Law. When the censor re- 
ports favorably on a book, he expresses his judgment in 
the phrase, nihil obstat—nothing hinders [the book 
from being printed]. If the author is subject to a re- 
ligious superior, the latter signifies his approval by 
imprimi potest—it may be printed. The permission 
of the Ordinary of the diocese is expressed in the words, 
imprimatur—let it be printed. 
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Sunday in Place of Sabbath 


The Seventh Day Adventists say that the Apostles 
had no right nor power to change the Sabbath into 
the Sunday. Christ, they say, came to fulfill the Law 
of God, and not one iota has been broken. They main- 
tain that the resurrection of Christ on a Sunday and 
the descent of the Holy Ghost on a Sunday are no rea- 
sons to change the Law.—PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Apostles did not change the Sabbath into the 
Sunday; they remain distinct days of the week. But 
what the Apostles and their successors did was to trans- 
fer the obligations attaching to the Sabbath, divine 
worship and cessation from servile work, to the Sunday. 
This was done gradually. It was not until about the 
second century of the Christian era that the observance 
of the Sunday in place of the Sabbath became universal. 
Saint Thomas Aquinas teaches that the observance of 
Sunday in the New Law succeeds to the observance of 
the Sabbath in the Old Law, not by virtue of a divine 
precept, but from the authority of the Church and the 
custom of Christians. The introduction of this change 
by the Church must have had the sanction of Christ, 
Who is the Lord of the Sabbath, and Who promised 
to be “with” the Church even to the consummation 
of the world. 

The Seventh Day Adventist tenet is an instance of 
individualism and private judgment against the custom 
of the whole Christian Church (though it is logical 
for those who maintain the “Bible and the Bible only” 
theory). They insist that divine worship and bodily 
rest must be observed on the seventh day of the week, 
instead of the first. In this they agree with the Jews. 
In the Old Law the Sabbath was a figure of things to 
come, while in the New Law the Sunday is a symbol 
of the accomplishment of the prophecies in the Re- 
deemer. By continuing the Sabbath observance, the 
Adventists, though they call themselves Christians, not 
only associate themselves with the Jews, who are still 
hoping for the Redeemer, but they also contradict the 
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practice of the whole Christian Church. Is it not pre- 
sumptuous for them to decide what the Apostles could 
not do? The Apostles were given the power to bind 
and loose, and their decisions were ratified in heaven 
(Matt, 18:18). 

The sanctification of one day in the week is of divine 
law, but the determination of the day in the New Law 
was left to the authority of the Church. Since the cere- 
monial and judicial precepts of the Old Law were 
abolished by the New Law, the Church determined 
that the first day of the week was to be devoted to 
divine worship and bodily rest, in order to distinguish 
the true religion from the Mosaic, which was sup- 
planted by Christianity. 


Chocolate and Catholic Church 


I enclose a clipping of “boiler plate” from our town 
paper, with some loose statements about the Catholic 
Church once declaring the drinking of chocolate to be 
immoral, but, since the people liked chocolate, they 
were fascinated by this new vice and tried it on many 
occasions. Also, when the Church finally relented, 
the monks used to drink it before Mass, as theoretically 
it did not break the Eucharistic fast. Can you furnish 
me with an authoritative refutation?—MILToN, Mass. 


We have no data on this obscure matter, but feel 
confident that the two statements are erroneous, at 
least as given. The second one is certainly absurd. It 
might possibly have been that chocolate was regarded 
as a narcotic in the beginning. Let the publisher fur- 
nish proof of the statements, if he can. If he cannot 
offer any evidence, they can be simply denied. 


Forks and Catholic Church 


A non-Catholic friend asserted on several occasions 
that the Catholic Church at one time placed a ban on 
the use of forks by Catholics, and that it was a canon- 
ical law. What is the foundation for such a charge 
and when was that edict supposed to have occurred?— 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


First it was a ban on chocolate, now a ban on forks. 
This is getting serious. We don’t know anything about 
a Church prohibition against the use of forks, but if 
we had a bill of particulars, we might throw some 
light on it. It’s no use looking for needles in haystacks. 
When hearing charges against the Church, please ask 
those who bring them up to particularize. The Church 
is rather an ancient institution and many things have 
happened during the course of her long history. 


Catholics and Rotary 


Are Catholic clergymen and laymen allowed to be- 
come members of the Rotary Clubs in the United 
States? I understand that in Europe they are not per- 
mitted to join. It seems to me that the clergy are get- 
ting so “tolerant” in their views that the Catholic 
viewpoint is brushed aside. Please give me the views 
of the Catholic bishops in the United States regarding 
membership of Catholics in Rotary Clubs.—vENTNOR 
CITY, N. J. 
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The attitude of the Holy See toward Rotary Inter. 
national, insofar as the Catholic clergy are concerned, 
was made known by a decree of the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation, February 4, 1929, which declared that 
it was not expedient (“non expedire”) for bishops and 
other ecclesiastical superiors to allow priests subject 
to them to become members or to take part in their 
meetings. The words quoted above are not preceptive, 
though they reveal that the attitude of the Sacred Con- 
gregation is not favorable. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo and the Spanish 
hierarchy, in a Pastoral Letter, January 23, 1929, ex- 
plicitly forbade all Catholics, clerics as well as laymen, 
to participate in any way in Rotary International. On 
June 15, 1929, His Eminence, Cardinal Andrieu, Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, expressed entire agreement with 
the decision of the Spanish Bishops. The Bishops of 
Holland, on July 13, 1930, declared that “Rotary is 
one of the associations that Catholics must avoid.” The 
reason for this stand is that Rotary International has 
exhibited in some countries a strong anti-Christian 
bias, and is regarded as part of “White Masonry.” 
(Freemasonry and the Anti-Christian Movement, Cahill, 
pp. 150-151; The Catholic Herald, London, April 14, 
1938.) 

So far as we know, no joint statement has been issued 
by the hierarchy of the United States in regard to this 
matter; nor do we know of any public statement by 
an individual bishop about it. The clergy of the Amer- 
icas appear to take a more favorable view of Rotary 
than the hierarchy of some European countries. 


Impeccability and Predestination of Mary: 
“The Talmud Exposed” 


(1) I firmly believe in the Catholic doctrine that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was conceived immaculate, in view 
of the merits of Jesus Christ. But I have a difficulty 
which is not in the doctrine, but derives from it. Was 
the Blessed Virgin’s impeccability subsequent to her 
Immaculate Conception? If it was, does this not make 
her a creature clearly and deliberately made by God 
for eternal salvation? Does it not make her un-human, 
almost a demi-god? If God has predestined one of His 
creatures to eternal glory, may He not also create one 
for eternal damnation? (2) F would like to have your 
opinion about a book called “The Talmud Exposed,” 
by a certain Father Pranaitis of the Imperial Theo- 
logical Seminary at St. Petersburg, who was liquidated 
by the Reds. It is saturated with anti-semitism.—JERSEY 
CITY, N. J. 


(1) Catholic doctrine teaches that the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was not only conceived immaculate, that is with- 
out the slightest stain of original sin, but was without 
the smallest actual sin throughout the whole course of 
her life. Our Lady had free will, since she was a perfect 
human being, but because of her intimate association 
with God, His divine grace so richly endowed her, and 
His providence watched over her with such loving care, 
that no breath of sin ever sullied the purity of her soul. 
She was not only without sin, original or actual, but 
she was also in a certain sense incapable of sinning 
because of a special privilege. 
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Her freedom from actual sin was the result of her 
confirmation in good, which accompanied her immacu- 
late conception, at the moment when her soul was in- 
fused into her body. Her preservation from original 
sin also included her preservation from concupiscence, 
that disorderly affection in the human soul that inclines 
men to sin, though it is not sin itself. It was the opinion 
of St. Thomas Aquinas that Mary enjoyed the special 
privilege of impeccability only after the incarnation of 
Christ, but his opinion is no longer tenable, after the 
declaration of the doctrine of her Immaculate Con- 
ception. (Tract. de Beat. Virg. Art. III, De Impeccab. 
n. 13, Lepicier.) 

Theologians commonly teach that the Blessed Virgin 
was predestined to eternal glory ante praevisa merita— 
before consideration of her merits. Her case is unique 
among creatures because of the exalted nature of her 
office of Mother of the Redeemer. Though her pre- 
destination to eternal glory was determined by God 
before consideration of her merits, this did not make 
her any less human. Rather, it made her the highest 
of all creatures, human or angelic. Her office of Mother 
of Jesus, and consequently Mother of God, is almost 
infinite in dignity. It would be blasphemous even to 
think that she might have been eternally lost. The 
Mother of God in hell! Her free will was so perfected 
by grace that it infallibly chose good. She loved God 
perfectly. Acts done for love are not less free, but more 
so, than acts done out of necessity. Freedom to choose 
evil, in contrast to good, is rather an imperfection of 
the human will; just as it is an imperfection in a clock 
to be inaccurate at times. A clock that always told the 
correct time would not be less a clock than one that 
was not always accurate. So, a human being who in 
this life is so intimately united with God that she al- 
ways chooses to please Him is not less perfect, but rather 
more so, than one who chooses at times to- displease 
Him. 

It. is illogical to infer that because God predestined 
the Blessed Virgin to eternal glory and endowed her 
with such singular graces, that He might also reprobate 
anyone to eternal damnation ante praevisa merita—be- 
fore any consideration of his merits. This is the abomi- 
nable doctrine of Calvin, which the Church condemns. 
God sends no one to perdition unless his works merit 
damnation. As the Athanasian Creed declares: Those 
who do good shall go into eternal life, and those who 
do evil shall go into eternal fire. 

(2) We have no knowledge of this book or of its 
character. This author must have been a Russian 
Orthodox priest. 


Revelation About Priest in Purgatory 


Is it true that Therese Neumann had a revelation 
in which a priest appealed to her to obtain his release 
from Purgatory, where he had been suffering for five 
hundred years, because of the haste with which he 
offered Mass several times while on earth?—NEW YORK. 


Without doubt, undue haste in the celebration of 
Mass is worthy of censure, as all theologians teach, and 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that priests guilty 
of irreverent haste will be punished for it, either here 
or in Purgatory; but whether this particular instance 
is true, we cannot say. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
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to verify the many stories about Therese Neumann and 
her intercourse with separated souls. The war, of course, 
has added to this difficulty. 


Ejaculation, My Lord and My God! 


in the April issue, page 565, you said there is no men- 
tion of looking on the Host, when the ejaculation, “My 
Lord and My God,” is made. In “The New Missal for 
Everyday” by Father Lasance, printed in 1932, there 
is the following note on page 122: “His Holiness Pope 
Pius X, on May 18, 1907, granted an indulgence of 
seven years and seven quarantines to all the faithful, 
who at the elevation during Mass, or at public exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, look at the Sacred Host 
and devoutly say: ‘My Lord and My God.” The idea 
of looking upon the Host while making this ejaculation 
is also contained in two other missals in my possession. 
Will you please tell me which is correct?-—MANHASSET, 
N. Y. 


Father Lasance’s Missal was published before the new 
official edition of indulgenced prayers and good works— 
Preces et Pia Opera, appeared. The latter was published 
in December, 1937. All other lists of indulgenced 
prayers and good works for the faithful in general, 
which are not in conformity with this latest official 
collection, are abrogated. It is true that the original 
indulgence was granted by Pope Pius X to those who 
looked upon the Sacred Host, while making the ejacu- 
lation, but since this condition is not contained in the 
latest authentic collection, it is not considered to oblige 
any longer. Moreover, the partial indulgence is limited 
to seven years; seven quarantines are omitted. In fact, 
all indulgences in terms of “quarantines” are eliminated 
in the new collection. A plenary indulgence may be 
gained once a week, if the ejaculation is made daily, 
and the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion 
are received, and prayer is offered according to the 
mind of the Holy Father. (Preces et Pia Opera, N. 107.) 
It is well to recall these conditions. 


Saint Joseph: Mary’s Last Name: Her Death 


(1) Who chose Saint Joseph to be the Blessed Virgin’s 
spouse? (2) Did she have a last name? (3) Did she die, 
as we mortals do?—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(1) The New Testament is silent about this point, 
so we must presume that Divine Providence, working 
through Mary’s parents or guardians, and their mutual 
affection, brought them together, for the grand purpose 
of the Incarnation of Jesus and the protection of 
Mother and Child. 

(2) Family names, as we know them, are not given 
in the Bible. Where several persons have the same 
name, they are distinguished by some identifying mark, 
such as their home town, (Mary of Magdala), or rela- 
tionship (Mary of Cleophas), or in some other way. 

(3) The Blessed Virgin died, but her death is called 
a placid “falling asleep,” from which she was soon 
awakened to be assumed by God into heaven, body 
and soul. The Church commemorates the glorious 
assumption of Mary into Heaven on the fifteenth of 
August. It is the greatest of all Church festivals in her 
honor and probably the most ancient. 
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Transferring Indulgence to Living: 
Test-Tube Babies 


(r) Is it ever possible to gain a plenary indulgence 
for another living person? (2) What is the Catholic 
stand on “test-tube” babites?—POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


(1) Canon Law says that no one can apply an in- 
dulgence to another living person (Canon 930), though 
in the nature of the case there is nothing to prevent 
it. It depends on the will of the Pope. The present law 
is general; it does not take into account private con- 
cessions which may have been made by the Supreme 
Pontiff. All indulgences, however, may be applied to 
the souls in Purgatory, unless the contrary is stated 
in the grant. 

(2) This abomination would come under the explicit 
condemnation of artificial insemination by a decree of 
the Holy Office, May 17, 1897. 


Priest's Obligation to Offer Mass 


Must a priest say Mass every day? If not, why do.so 
many priests say Mass datly?—MINNESOTA. , 


All priests are obliged to offer Mass several times 
during the year. But Bishops and religious superiors 
are urged to see that priests subject to them should 
celebrate Mass at least on Sundays and holy days of 
obligation (Canon 805). 

The above obligation derives from the priesthood 
itself. There may be other reasons on account of which 
a priest must offer Mass, e.g., office, stipend, promise, 
etc. But by reason of the priesthood itself, there is no 
obligation to offer Mass every day, though it is the 
common practice to do so. The desire to give glory to 
God, to nourish their own souls, and to help the living 
and the dead, inspires them to offer Mass every day, 
if possible. 


Morality of Graft 


In our study of Social Science the following question 
came up. Is there such a thing as legitimate graft?—M. H., 
NEW JERSEY. 


Graft in the strict sense is a violation of a public 
trust. It may be defined, or at least described, as the 
use of a position of public service or trust in a way 
which, though outwardly legal, subordinates the service 
of the public to the service of some private interest, 
and results in some emolument or profit to the grafter. 

The graft may be so neatly contrived that it cannot 
be proved contrary to the positive human law, but 
there is no such thing, in our opinion, as “honest 
graft,” when viewed in the light of the moral obliga- 
tions of the Ten Commandments of God, which bind 
everybody, everywhere, and all the time, more especially 
those who occupy an office of public trust. 

One of the most pernicious attitudes of this age is 
that which separates private morality and public moral- 
ity into two spheres and regards them as ruled by dis- 
tinct and contrary moral laws; holding, for instance, 
that it is wrong to steal from an individual in private 
life, but that it is all right to steal from the community 
in public life. Such an attitude is condemned by the 
law of God. 
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Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer's and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


Our Country—RicHtT 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Recently a United States Senator, delivering the Com. 
mencement address at a Southern college, concluded 
his speech with the well-known quotation ending with 
the words “our country, right or wrong.” 

God help America when one of our national leaders 
preaches such false philosophy to a group of young 
Americans who are about to begin their life work and 
who will be the citizens and voters of tomorrow! 

Possibly the Senator does not realize the false prin- 
ciple in this quotation, attempting as it does to justify 
our supporting the foreign policy of our country 
whether that policy is right or wrong, and ignoring 
the fact that the primary duty of the government of 
this or any other nation is to do right and to observe 
God’s law in its dealings with other nations. 

Probably we will be hearing more of this or similar 
vicious philosophy from other national leaders, par- 
ticularly in an attempted justification of our complete 
entry into the war, in spite of the wise warning of our 
Holy Father that in war all is lost. 

Port WASHINGTON, L. I1., N.Y. JEROME F. GLEASON 


ALTAR SupPLiEs ALso NECESSARY 

Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Apropos of your July listing of the Army Chaplains, 
I wonder how many women know the desperate need 
now for altar supplies and vestments for tamp use? 
The Catholic Women’s League of La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
in making altar linens for the service Chaplains, has 
found great satisfaction in turning out these beautiful 
pieces. 

Making linens for the divine service is the surest 
way of learning their use. If you make an alb, you'll 


never forget what an alb is; if you crochet a cincture, , 


the name will never puzzle you again. Up to date sev- 
eral hundred pieces have been sent even though the 
work has been going on only a few months. The pity 
is, however, that all we can do is only a drop in the 
bucket compared to the need, and another pity is that 
it took a war to start us on what Catholic women could 
be doing all the time, to some degree, as a leisure pur- 
suit or a hobby. We earn money to buy materials by 
giving card parties and the like. When the articles 
are completed, we send them to the Chaplains’ Aid 
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Association, 401 West 59th Street, New York City. In- 
cidentally, many Chaplains are on duty during peace 
as well as in war times. 


La Crosse, Wis. SusAN MARGARET McCasBe 


CANADIAN APPRECIATION 
EpiroR OF THE SIGN: 


Our very sincere thanks to Mr. Cotter for his splendid 
section on the theatre and moving pictures. He is filling 
a long-felt want with his criticisms, which always seem, 
at least to the writer, to be just right. 

Please accept our hearty appreciation. 

KATHLEEN E. Murpuy, SECRETARY, 

MONTREAL, CANADA CENTRAL CATHOLIC LIBRARY 


A Do.uarR Woutp HELP 
EpirorR OF THE SIGN: 


Please find enclosed my check in answer to your edi- 
torial in the June issue of THE SIGN. 

If the circulation of your very valuable magazine is 
as large as I have reasons to believe it is, I would sug- 
gest that each subscriber contribute to this most worthy 
cause—and do it today—at least one dollar (more, if 
possible) so that the $30,000 so greatly needed soon may 
be obtained. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. Jutta V. MacINERNEY 
Editor’s Note: Confidentially—we heartily approve of 
Miss MacInerney’s suggestion. Our appeal for $30,000 
has brought in just one-fifteenth of the amount needed. 


CATHOLIC LITERATURE FOR THE CAMPS 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 


I would appreciate your permitting us to use your 
valuable magazine in which to make an appeal for used 
Catholic magazines for our boys training in nearby 
Camp Davis and the U. S. Marine Base at Paradise 
Point where I am acting as Catholic Chaplain. In one 
of these Camps alone we have over three thousand 
Catholics, so we could use a great deal of Catholic 
literature in the various day rooms and battery rooms. 
It would be best to send the literature to me at the 
attached address. 

St. AUGUSTINE’s MISSION, 

MontacugE, N. C. 


(Rev.) W. S. O'Byrne 
CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN 


Editor’s Note: This month we conclude a list of U. S. 
Service Chaplains, and again appeal to our readers to 
co-operate in forwarding Catholic literature to the men 
in the Services. 


THE SABBATINE CONTROVERSY 


Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

In the June issue of THE SiGn a reader from Panama 
requests information regarding the Sabbatine Bull. In 
my letter of February 1940, to which the inquirer 
seems to refer, I insisted on the distinction between the 
Sabbatine Privilege and the Sabbatine Bull, all the 
while granting the debatability of the latter’s authen- 
ticity. It is this latter point I now wish to stress. 

From your answer the reader might be led to infer 
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that serious historians have given up the case for the 
Sabbatine Bull as indefensible, which is by no means 
the case. Father Hilgers, writing around the year 1909, 
may no longer be cited for a survey of Sabbatine scholar- 
ship, and he naturally does not take into account more 
recent works like The Sabbatine Privilege of the Scapu- 
lar (1923) by Father Elias Magennis, O.Carm., and the 
excellent studies of Father Gabriel Wessels, O.Carm., in 
the Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum, II (1913), IV 
(1922). Father Zimmerman’s opinion, weighty as it is, 
by no means represents Carmelite sentiment on this 
question. 

But, leaving aside the matter of authorities, great 
and small, it cannot be said that the case against the 
Sabbatine Bull is a conclusive one. The negative side 
is based for the most part on internal evidence and 
the argument from silence, and these may be matched 
with equally cogent considerations for the opposite 
opinion, as the eminent Jesuit logician, Father R. F. 
Clarke, has done in The Month. The Sabbatine con- 
troversy, pending further positive evidence, has come 
to a deadlock, and it would be nearer the truth to say 
that the question is much discussed, rather than that 
it has been finally settled. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. FRATER JOACHIM SMET, O. CarM. 


DRAMA OF THE BOMBINGS 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Your correspondent from Yiianling, Fr. Wendelin 
Moore, C.P., has given us a literary treat as well as a 
bit of dramatic reporting. Much publicity is being given 
our brief-case-carrying boys who flit through the air 
on special assignments. It is a pity that more of our 
jittery public does not read such stories as your young 
missionary regaled us with last month. 

It didn’t take mach effort to put my hand in my 
pocket this time, when I thought of the smoking ruins 
that had been the convent and the schools of the Sisters 
of Charity. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. T. BRENNAN 


AFRICAN “SIGN FEVER” 


Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

Some time ago, by a freak of the greatest good for- 
tune, a few very old copies of THe Sicn found their 
way to this far-flung outpost of God’s Empire. I read 
and re-read them with such consummate avidity that 
I developed an awful dose of chronic “Sicn fever.” It 
seems I’m not going to get rid of it quite so easily. 
And, funny enough, I don’t wish to, because it’s the 
most pleasant form of fever I’ve had so far. 

Perhaps some of your readers with charitable dis- 
positions and back numbers of THE Sicn might like to 
keep on injecting an otherwise lonely missionary with 
Tue “Sicn” bacilli. The good donor can be assured 
of my prayers and, perhaps, a little bout of corre- 
spondence. I feel sure that many missionary-minded 
people in America would like to know a little about 
this region, once dubbed as the rather uninviting 
“White Man’s Grave,” and also of our work as mis- 
sionaries in it. And, by the way, we all hail from the 
“Ould Sod,” a fact for which we are not in the least 
inclined to apologize. 
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But whilst on the subject of the “White Man’s 
Grave’ I forgot to suggest that it has moved somewhat 
further up the map. 

CarHotic Mission, AsABA Rev. J. Conpoy, S.M.A. 

So. NiGeria, B. W. AFRICA 


More Nava BassEs? 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


‘The brief but pointed discussion of “Naval Bases for 
Eire’ in your July number is worth re-reading. Sug- 
gestions by Mr. Willkie, and reports from abroad of 
expert American mechanics arriving there, indicate that 
another step is being considered. 

\merican citizens do not expect to be taken into 
confidence on military moves whose strategy calls for 
secrecy. But we do expect to know whether unfair 
pressure is being used on people who love liberty as 
much as we do, and who would like to carry out the 
principles of self-determination enunciated by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


St. JosepH, MIcu. M. A. Dwan 


SHANGHAI OBSERVER 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


You have reports from your Fathers in Hunan, but 
[ wonder if you are hearing much from Shanghai? After 
three years in Hankow, I feel happy walking around 
here—without being stopped by sentinels and asked to 
show a pass. 

There is plenty of shooting in this town. Not a single 
day passes but someone is “bumped off’—to use your 
American slang. There is much poverty. Foreigners— 
especially Russian and Jewish refugees—beg on the 
streets. We anticipate further trouble, but it has been 
so long postponed that some of us believe it will not 
come. | wonder if there is a more precarious spot at 
the moment than this city? Any one of a half dozen 
turn of events may change its history. 

We see your magazine occasionally, and enjoy it 
greatly. More power to you! 


SHANGHAI, CHINA BusINESSMAN 


A Lor or Us Get BLAMED! 
EpItorR OF THE SIGN: 


Now that this country and Britain have both grabbed 
Stalin after his having been cast off by Hitler, it puts 
those Catholics who were blind enough to believe thai 
this war was a war of ideals in a rather peculiar spot. 

The Editor of THe Sicn was a good example. All 
along you have had nothing but praise for Britain, be- 
cause fair Albion was fighting that “Bad Man” who 
was such a “foe of democracy and religion.” Well, for 
that matter, Mr. Roosevelt is also caught in a peculiar 
spot. Only three months ago he proclaimed to the 
world that there must be total victory over dictator- 
ships. Only one month ago he told the world that he 
had chosen the Christian ideal. It is difficult for me 
to see how such a person could possibly clasp hands 
with the worst dictatorship, the most anti-religious 
country on earth, but it is being done. 

America has been brought to the very brink of active 
warfare on the pretext of the noble cause of democracy 
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and Christianity, as opposed to dictatorships. Yet she 
is now preparing to aid the very thing we are supposed 
to be fighting. To me it does not make any sense. 

It is foolish, of course, to believe that if the huge 
Red Army of Stalin should succeed in holding back 
the Nazis, Stalin would suddenly turn from his anti-God 
policy and become a lover of the “four freedoms.” It 
should be plain now that this war is a struggle for 
power and nothing more. After all those pseudo-re- 
ligious smoke screens thrown out from Washington and 
the secular press, it is a relief that events have turned 
out so. Yet most Americans will probably approve of 
aid to Russia. That does not matter. There are so few 
Christians nowadays. 

PAwTuckKET, R. I. V. M. Carpost 
Editor’s Note: Aid to Russia is discussed editorially in 
this issue. 


From CHINESE TO CHINESE 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I am enclosing a Money Order for your Chinese Re- 
lief Fund. I am tutoring a Chinese boy a few mornings 
a week, so it seemed only proper to send the first week's 
receipts to your war relief fund for his own country. 

FALL River, Mass. Mary E. Harr 


News FRoM FRANCE 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Mr. Kernan, who reported his experiences in 
“Swastika Over France,” deserves congratulations for 
his splendid reporting. Apparently he knows the 
French well, since he has detailed for us so understand- 
ing a picture of their sentiments. 


Yonkers, N. Y. C. Murpuy 


TuHankscivincs To St. JupE 
M.E.K., Brookline, Mass.; M.T., North Adams, Mass.; 
E.D., New York, N.Y.; A. McC., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.K., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; C.H.G., New York, N.Y.; A.V.P., Rye, 
N.Y.; A.R. McK. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 

Sacred Heart, C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; M.A.S., 
Salem, Mass.; M.J.P., Jersey City, N.J.; M.A.D., New- 
ark, N.J.; M. McK., Dorchester, Mass.; M.P.F., Saranac 
Lake, N.Y.; Blessed Mother, C.B., Dorchester, Mass.; 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, F.W.D., Chiviston, Fla.; 
Infant of Prague, A.M.B., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.G.B., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Souls in Purgatory, G.G., Yonkers, 
N.Y., C. H., Brooklyn, N.Y.; G.L., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
C.P., Cincinnati, Ohio; A.M.D., Erie, Pa.; L. McC., 
Leonardo, N.J.; K.T.S., Brooklyn, N.Y.; J.L.P., Garden 
City, L.L; H.A.B., New York, N.Y.; G.L., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; St. Anthony, M.E.K., Brookline, Mass.; M.M.]., 
Fitchburg, Mass.; L.S., West Brighton, S.I.; M.T., 
North Adams, Mass.; A.M.B., Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. 
Francis Xavier, M.T., North Adams, Mass.; Little 
Flower, C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; A.M.B., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; St. Gemma, M.A.D., Newark, N.J.; S.M.M., Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; E.M.C., South Boston, Mass.; M.C.H., 
Albany, N.Y. 
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Heroics Without Reason 


Time and again we read in the newspapers the ac- 
count of a reporter who gained a story at the risk of 
his life, practically plunging into the battle itself so 
that he might rush the news by cable to his home- 
land, or perhaps to get a series of battle shots for a 
news reel. 

Heroism, such as the risking of life to save someone 
else’s life, we can all applaud. But I, for one, am get- 
ting very weary of the glowing paragraph of dangers 
endured, that sets off these stories of successful war 
reporting. Of what earthly value is it to risk your life 
so that the folks back home can get a minute by 
minute account of the innings of a battle? Of what 
use is it to take pictures for the screen with bullets 
all but hitting you, just so a crowd can sit and gaze 
as the operator unfolds a picture of bursting bombs 
or men falling to death? 

The worst of it is such work is not even done for 
propaganda purposes. One may not approve that 
either, but at least one can accept the reason for its 
being done. But to risk a life so that people can hear 
of a battle while it is still going on, and see battle 
pictures—often sandwiched in between a comedy and 
a cartoon—for no other reason than entertainment, 
seems pretty stupid. Of course most of it is the news- 
paper’s and the movie people's desire for a scoop, but 
that hardly seems a good reason either. 


Killing the Spirit 

. this new war broke I was a pacifist. I don’t 

mean that I would ever have been a bitter-ender, 
but during the last war—the one known locally as 
Great—I bore with me, amid liberty loans and shout- 
ing crowds, the conviction that it was an utterly idiotic 
thing, a useless, wasteful, and absolutely futile way of 
settling things. 

I helped run a settlement house that year, and there 
were some pretty rough young ones among those pres- 
ent. Finally someone had a bright idea. We divided 
them into groups. Each group was given the name 
of an imaginary land, for which a governor and a few 
legislators were elected. Each group conducted its own 
affairs and met for occasional consultations. The gangs 
had been ready to jump on each other, but after they 
became governors and senators somehow ii was more 
exciting not to fight. Their energy went into games 
between the nations. 

When the war came I said to myself, rather smugly 
no doubt, that this peaceful method was the way to 
settle disputes, whether it concerned a group of boys 
or nations. I still think that, twenty-five years later. 
But I can’t make the statement so surely about today’s 
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war. For to me this is an evil thing, not a religious 
issue in the narrow sense but in the very wide one—a 
war against evil and an attack on man’s spiritual self. 
This war is trying to kill something more than human 
lives: it is trying to kill that of which the body is 
merely the shell. 

I still feel that the nations are paying for past selfish- 
ness and past misdeeds. But even if we admit the evil 
came in because we left the bars down, still the one 
fact is that the evil is here and we must do something 
about it. 

I was thinking about this as I read the morning 
paper and came across two things that strengthened 
my conviction. First, the issuing of a pastoral letter 
by the German Bishops at Fulda—that city in Germany 
where, in Bismark’s day, the Franciscans were driven 
from their home and the doors of their church nailed 
with planks so that no one could enter. That evil was 
allowed to grow and now we have the result. And it 
seems to me high time that, along with Masses for 
the English and Polish and Irish, our cathedrals offered 
a Mass for the German Christians. It would push the 
evil a little farther away. 


Material Weapons Against Evii 

4 be other item in the paper was an excerpt from 

a talk given recently by Dr. Lena Madesin Phillips, 
head of the Federation of Business Women. She said 
that she had been a pacifist for years and then added, 
“It is not true to say that war settles nothing. Actual 
fighting may not, but it destroys the obstruction that 
lies in the path of human progress sometimes.” 

As it did, you remember, when John of Austria 
headed the legions against the infidels come to destroy 
Christianity. 

Dr. Phillips went on, “We can’t sit down, and ex- 
pect to win. We are all pacifists in the sense that we 
love peace, but there comes a moment when the menace 
is so great that only total sacrifice can save the liberties 
for our children and future generations which make 
the difference between living in peaceful freedom— 
and slavery.” 

For those of us who believe that war answers noth- 
ing, this is a hard fact to face. And it is not that one 
must become immediately an unthinking patriot who 
says, “Presidents know best about everything.” I am 
still insistently asking why we continue sending oil 
to Japan. But I know toe ‘hat that is a material prob- 
lem and can be adjusted. It is when one becomes con- 
vinced that one +5 dealing with a spiritual—in this 
case rather a satanic—condition that even the most 
honest pacifist can turn from his position and spon- 
sor the winning of spiritual battles with material 
weapons. I believe this is a logical position. 











Tennessee mountains and French battlefields pro- 
vide the setting for “Sergeant York.” Gary Cooper 
and Joan Leslie in a scene from the production 


R BLIC apathy toward the recent motion picture out- 


put has the industry genuinely alarmed. It has reached 
the stage where the blame can no longer be placed on 
unemployment or Hitler’s campaigns or the summer 


weather. The bitter truth has begun to dawn on the 
Hollywood horizon. The nation’s movie-goers are be- 
ginning to lose interest. This latest example of public 
indifference is not a seasonal slump. It is the backwash 
from the inferior productions of the past two years 

Never before in its brief and spectacular history has 
the motion picture industry had a comparable oppor- 
tunity to serve the public at home and to create good 
will abroad, particularly in South America. Yet Holly- 
wood has failed to take advantage of the situation 

If we have made any progress in improving our re- 
lations with the Pan-American republics in the past 
year, certainly little of the credit belongs to Hollywood. 
Seemingly the screen mentors still visualize South 
America in terms of peons, conga lines, and Carmen 
Miranda’s hats. No one has taken the trouble to do a 
little research work ahd provide screen writers and 
directors with the factual material necessary to portray 
accurately our neighbors as they really are. Writers and 
directors who have spent their lives in Hoboken and 
Hollywood can hardly be expected to be authorities 
on Pan America. The result of this carelessness has 
been such masterpieces of distortion as Argentine 
Nights and That Night in Rio. Hollywood sends such 


productions down for the entertainment and edifica- 
tion of the South Americans and then sits back and 
waits for the first return shipload of gold and gratitude 


Unfortunately for our prestige, it doesn’t always work 
that way. The first rude awakening came the other day 
Rockefeller Committee decided to abandon 
all plans for good-will tours of South America by our 
more highly publicized glamour boys and girls. This 
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By JERRY COTTER 


decision was reached after reliable sources below the 
Rio Grande hinted that the tours might be somewhat 
less than sensationally successful. Coming as it did on 
top of the recent sotto voce recall of Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., our cultural ambassador, it offers additional proof 
that we must do a considerable amount of preparatory 
work before we attempt to complete our cultural con- 
quest of the Western Hemisphere. 

On the home front the situation is no less deplorable. 
With the world condition as it is, the average person 
is more anxious than ever to escape, even momentarily, 
from headlines and radio reports of the conflict. Motion 
pictures would seem to be the logical form of such 
relaxation and escape. Actually, the movies have failed 
to provide that haven. With a few notable exceptions, 
the comedies have been overly vulgar, the dramas have 
been sprinkled liberally with subtle propaganda in one 
form or other, and the general quality of productions 
decidedly inferior to the releases of a year or so ago. 

It is not hard to criticize, but neither is it difficult 
to remedy a situation when an intelligent diagnosis has 
been given. From many sources in recent months, the 
producers have received a great deal of intelligent, 
well-intentioned advice. Whether or not they intend 
to act on it, the next few months will tell. They have 
been told repeatedly to clean house and improve not 
only moral but literary and technical standards as well. 
Considering that the best talent the world affords is 
available to the movie-makers, it is often inconceivable 
that they turn out so many shabby productions. 

Public boycott is evidently the only positive method 
of maintaining any sort of moral standard, but we 
would imagine that pride and a sense of responsibility” 
should insure technical excellence. The answer to the” 
problem would seem to lie in the production of whole 
some, topical comedies of the Andy Hardy type or 
Caught in the Draft; intelligent, human-interest stories 
of the caliber of Blossoms in the Dust, Penny Serenade, 
or Men of Boys Town, and exceptional experiments, 
of the Citzzen Kane and Fantasia category. 

Therein lies the screen’s salvation, and its profits as 
well. As so many politicians have discovered, the publi¢ 
can be fooled and it can be browbeaten, but once’ 
the public discovers that it is not getting value received” 
for its pennies, the time to start worrying has arrived. 
Hollywood’s day of reckoning is evidently here. 

The miracle being wrought across the Pacific in 
China has been brought to American audiences in a 
stirring documentary film called KU KAN (Bitter 
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Struggle) . This miracle is more than an amazing and 
heroic resistance to the superior forces of an aggressor 
nation. It is also unity, stoic determination, and prog- 
ress. It is China’s awakening. 

Rey Scott, who traveled 10,000 miles through that 
country, has caught this spirit and its material results 
with his color camera. His trek, inspired by a desire 
to aid the Chinese people in some tangible way, took 
him over the Burma Road and far into the interior. 
There are many scenes of topical interest and great 
beauty and even occasional flashes of humor, but the 
film’s highlight is the sequence devoted to the terrifying 
and ruthless bombing of Chungking. 

The devastation of European cities has aroused 
world-wide indignation and horror, and has resulted 
in a steady flow of supplies and aid to the stricken 
survivors. The patient, unflinching Chinese have had 
more than their share of bombings in the years since 
war was brought to them. Viewing the shots of the 
Chungking raid, we could not help but wonder if these 
people have received a fair share of the aid being sent 
to nations resisting aggression. China’s part in the world 
upheaval has been of inestimable value to our defense. 
Rey Scott’s camera testifies to the terrible price the 
people of China are paying for it. 

Ku Kan brings all that suffering and hardship to 
the American doorstep. It will undoubtedly make 
countless new friends for the Chinese people and their 
country. Scott and Miss Li Ling Ai, the film’s technical 
advisor, deserve the heartfelt thanks of China’s friends 
on both sides of the ocean. Theirs is a job well done 
and one which American audiences will view with in- 
terest and an awakened sense of responsibility. 


* * * * 


NEW WINE-— (United Artists)—Outstanding among 
the year’s films is this engrossing depiction of the early 
struggles of Franz Schubert. The great composer has 
served as the subject for many stage and screen produc- 
tions in the past, but few of them have been as accept- 
able as this excellent production built around his early 
romance with a Hungarian girl of great beauty and 
sympathetic understanding. Deft handling and direc- 
tion combined with the fine portrayals of Alan Curtis 
and Ilona Massey keep the story moving at a steady 
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The charms of Ilona Massey and the antics of 
Billy Gilbert enrich United Artists’ “New Wine” 
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A scene from “Blondie in Society,” latest in the 
series of pictures based on the popular comic strip 


pace. Miss Massey’s performance will win an entire 
new legion of admirers for her. Curtis, in his first im- 
portant assignment, handles his role with assurance 
and ease. Audiences of all ages will enjoy this simple, 
but moving story of Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony.” 


* * * * 


SERGEANT YORK— (Warner Bros.) —The heroism 
of Alvin York in the first World War serves as the basis 
for a masterpiece of cinematic realism, one of the finest 
character studies to come out of Hollywood in years. 
It took twenty-five years to bring York’s story to the 
screen and it was worth the wait. Not because the story 
itself is of monumental proportions, but because the 
characterizations are. 

York, a young man in the mountain country of Ten- 
nessee, was drafted despite his sincere belief that it 
was wrong to kill a man. Later, when he was granted 
an exemption, he turned it down because he had in 
the meantime decided to “render unto Caesar.” On 
the battlefield of France he acquitted himself with 
honors, capturing 132 enemy soldiers and killing no less 
than 25 of them. Sergeant York was now a hero, but 
he preferred to return to the obscurity of the mountains 
rather than remain in the complex outer world. 








Alan Curtis and Ilona Massey as they appear in “New 
Wine.” Mr. Curtis portrays young Franz Schubert 
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It is the characterizations rather than the plot itself 
which make the film memorable. Gary Cooper, the 
ideal choice for the role, surpasses all of his previous 
work as the mountaineer-soldier. Walter Brennan, Mar- 
garet Wycherly, a young newcomer, Joan Leslie, and 
a large cast are all vitally important to the success of 
the picture. 

Sergeant York is outstanding in spite of its subtle 
undertones of propaganda and glorification of war 
heroes. The fine crossfire of emotions vividly and real- 
istically photographed and the excellence of its tech- 
nical composition show what can be accomplished 
when Hollywood ceases manufacturing movies long 
enough to create one. 

* * * * 

POISON PEN—(Republic)—The English have al- 
ways been adept at creating and developing first-rate 
mystery stories both on paper and celluloid. This is 
no exception; in fact it is one of the best mysteries to 
come to the screen in many a full moon. A small village 
is suddenly deluged with poison-pen letters with ap- 
palling results. The inhabitants are transformed from 
peaceful folk into abusive, snarling people who find 
outlet for their suspicions in violence. To divulge the 
climax would spoil the fun for lovers of good mystery 
plays, and most adult audiences will agree that this 
one is exceptional. 

Flora Robson is the principal figure in the proceed- 
ings, and those who recall her performance in last sea- 
son’s stage hit, Ladies in Retirement, need no encour- 
agement to see the film. Reginald Tate, Ann Todd, 
and Robert Newton head the cast of able English 
players. Any post-war trade agreement with Britain 
should contain a clause stipulating that they confine 
their future movie making to the field of psychological 
and eerie mysteries. 

* * * * 

PUDDINHEAD-— (Republic) —Proponents of the the- 
ory that rustics are not necessarily mentally rusty will 
rally round Judy Canova and her latest broad comedy. 
This is strictly “escapist” fare, which is to say that 
whatever profound thoughts or ideas the authors may 
have had were left at home when they went to work 
on the scenario, This time it is a White Russian noble- 
man who serves as Judy’s foil, replacing the city slickers 
and snobbish relatives. A sufficient number of laughs 
are scattered throughout the frantic proceedings to 
satisfy the not-too-discriminating amusement seeker. 
No matter how bleak the outlook for La Canova, we 
can always be sure that hillbilly horse-sense and Yankee 
shrewdness will triumph over adversity. In a world full 
of uncertainties, that is at least one thing to cheer about. 

* * * * 

TOM, DICK AND HARRY— (RKO) —Cleverly con- 
ceived and produced in a highly imaginative manner, 
this comedy emerges as a sparkling satire designed 
solely for the entertainment of adult audiences. An air 
of phantasy sustained throughout the film by players 
and technicians is of major importance in permitting 
a trite story to blossom with humor and originality. 
There is not a single profound thought or line of dia- 
logue in the entire picture, but a sufficient number of 
chuckles and laughs to compensate in part for the 
deficiency. 

A small-town telephone operator finds herself in the 
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perplexing position of being engaged to three men, 
She imagines herself to be in love with all of them and 
her dreams center around what life would be like as 
the wife of each. The first is an ambitious auto sales. 
man who aims at the million mark. The second a 
happy-go-lucky garage mechanic whose goal is “plenty 
of time for fishing.” The third is the wealthy Lochinvar 
of her dreams. The final decision is as unexpected as 
it is ludicrous, following closely the vein of the entire 
production. 

Ginger Rogers is splendid as the uncertain young 
lady, and George Murphy, Burgess Meredith, and Alan 
Marshall rise to the occasion as the bewildered young 
men. This is fun for adult audiences but it is not rec. 
ommended for the younger, more impressionable folk. 

* * * * 


BARNACLE BILL—(MGM)—Wallace Beery, - the 
perennial favorite, contributes another of his bluster. 
ing characterizations in this welcome comedy developed 
along familiar lines. As “Barnacle Bill,” a conniving, 
lazy reprobate, he joins the ranks of labor at the .in; 
sistence of his small daughter. The outlet for his 
anemic energies is the fishermen’s fleet at San Pedro, 
There he finally is roused long enough to prove hin- 
self. Beery has played this role so many times his. per- 
formance has become standardized. However, he is one 
of the few performers who always find a welcome 
awaiting them, due principally to a reputation for 
wholesome, clean entertainment. Virginia Weidler, the 
most precocious of child players, has a role of major 
importance and plays it to the hilt. Youngsters, as well 
as the grown-ups, will enjoy this humorous adventure. 

* * * * 


FORCED LANDING— (Paramount) —Current inter- 
est in aviation will attract audiences to this fast-paced 
melodrama with a flying background. Richard Arlen 
is seen as a former airline pilot who signs up with the 
army of a mythical island republic. Follows a series 
of clashes with political villains and outlaws who have 
had things much their own way. The climax is a thrill 
ing and expertly staged air dogfight which serves to 
clear the atmosphere for the final fadeout. 

Arlen is always a reliable, if unspectacular, performer 
and he is given workmanlike support by Eva Gabor, 
J. Carroll Naish and Nils Asther. The emphasis is on 
action and thrills rather than story credulity, but the 
youngsters and lovers of melodrama will relish it. 

* * * * 


BLONDIE IN SOCIETY— (Columbia) —The Bump 
steads, those very popular comic strip characters, have 
achieved a degree of success and a considerable follow- 
ing in their screen careers. This is the sixth in the 
series built around their misadventures and escapades. 
No small measure of the films’ success is due to the 
sage selection of Penny Singleton, Arthur Lake, and 
Larry Sims for the principal roles. They make the fam- 
ily group as realistic and human as your next doot 
neighbors, and a whole lot more likeable. A fairly high 
standard of production has been maintained in the 
series which is partly responsible for its longevity. 
Blondie’s adventures in the social whirl provide a new 
background for the trio. The children will enjoy this 
one and it will give adults a welcome excuse to forget 
international affairs and next year’s tax bill. 
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Uur Service Chaplains 


W. CONTINUE from last month’s issue of THE SIGN a 
list of our Catholic Service Chaplains. All but a few 
of the names received to date have been listed. 

Our readers are urgently requested to co-operate with 
these Chaplains in every way. The remailing of current 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robt. C. Maguire 
Rev. Thomas J. Moriarty 

Very Rev. Msgr. A. V. Simoni 
Rev. Felix J. C leary 

Rev. Edward J. Gracey 

Rev. John Reidy 

Rev. George A. Rosso 

Rev. John J. Jedlowski 

Rev. William E. Pearson 


Rev. Barnabas E. McAlarney, O.F.M. 


Rey. Preston P. Murphy, C. ) 
Rev. James C. Lane 

Rev. Lloyd M. Samson 

Rev. Hubert A. Maino 

Rev. Edward R. Martin 

Rev. Geo. Towle 

Rev. Andrew T. F. Nowak 
Rev. John B. Day 

Rev. John J. Dugan, 8.J. 

Rev. Leo J. McDonald 

Rev. John A. Sullivan, O.P. 
Rev. Thomas J. Scecina 

Rev. John Ralph Day 

Rev. Austin J. Henry 

Rev. Thomas J. Conroy 

Rev. Neil 8S. Cashman 

Rev. Albert J. Hoffman 

Rev. Stephen W. Kane 

Rev. Thos. J. Tracy ? 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Vigliero 
Rev. Joseph E. Whelan 

Rey. Francis J. Watterson, C.M. 
Rev. George N. Murphy, 8.J. 
Rev. James H. O’Neill 

Rev. Francis L. McFadden 
Rev. Patrick J. Mulhern, S.J. 
Rev. Harold O. Prudell 

Rev. John P. Wagener 

Rev. William P. Schulte 

Rev. Edward R. Fitzgerald, C.S.C. 
Rev. Edward A. McDonough 
Rev. Albert Steffens 

Rev. Water J. Donoghue 

Rev. John L. Clancy, 8.J. 
Rev. Daniel J. Lynch, 8.J. 
Rev. Joseph P. Mahoney 

Rev. John D. Callahan 

Rev. Edward B. Flaherty 
Rev. William T. Lee 

Rev. Charles P. Malumphy 
Rev. Lawrence M. Brock, S.J. 
Rev. Francis X. Bransfield 
Rev. Hubert P. Carrig 

Rev. William J. Carty 

Rev. Robert Donahoe 

Rev. J. J. Gredler, C.SS.R. 
Rev. John E. Albert 

Rev. Eugene P. O’Grady 

Rev. Harold F. Donovan 

Rev. Lawrence P. Creviston 
Rev. James R. Sammon 

Rev. Henry Ford 

Rev. Daniel C. DeCourcey 
Rev. Edward J. Burns, O.M.I. 
Rev. Austin Healy 

Rev. James E. Richardson 
Rev. Herbert F. Butterbach 
Rev. Eugene Flynn, O.8.B. 
Rey. E. P. McDonnell 

Rev. Anthony J. McLoughlin 
Rev. James J. McMahon 

Rev. Ferdinand * uae 
Rev. John J. Kuc 

Rev. William J. cae, C.SS.P. 


38 North Austin Blvd. 
5711 S.W. Ninth St. 
Camp Grant 
Station Complement 
Reception Center 

Box 130 
Naval Training Station 
Chanute Field 

Scott Field 

Fort Sheridan 

1605th Recruit Rec. Cntr. 
Fort Knox 

Fort Knox 

182nd Field Artillery 
First Armored Division 
U.S. Disciplinary Barracks 
8th Div. Artillery Hdqtrs. 
Cavalry Replacement Cntr. 
Fort Riley 

Cavalry Replacement Cntr. 
Reception Center 
Barksdale Field 

125th Infantry 

32nd Division 

Station Complement 

135th Infantry 

133rd Infantry 

168th Inf. 34th Div. 

165th Infantry 


La. Nat’l Guard Bishop’s Hse. 


107th Med. Regt. 

3rd Armored Division 

Fort Andrews 

ae Ist Corps Area 
S. Navy Yard 

F ort Custer 

5th Div. Artillery 

Navy Service School 

3138 E. Canfield Ave. 

Reception Center 

Lovell Gen’! Hospital 

26th Infantry 

Hdqtrs. Ist Division 

68th C.A. (AA) 

26th Division 

101st Infantry 

101st Engineers, 26th Div. 

101st Med. Regiment 

104th Infantry 

18ist Infantry 


102nd Regiment 

208th C. A. 

101st Infantry 

18lst Regiment 
Recruit Reception Cntr. 
175th Infantry 

115th Infantry 

29th Div. Hdatrs. 

St. Elizabeth Hospital 
6th Division 

6th Division 

Fort Preble 

Fort Geo. G. Meade 
Edgewood Arsenal 
Aberdeen Proving Ground 
Selfridge Field 
Station Hospital 
150th Infantry 

1£1st Inf. 39th Div. 
150th Field Artillery 
148th Infantry 

145th Inf. 37th Div. 
156th Inf. 37th Div. 
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interested to 
nearest their 


Catholic literature to these Chaplains, or direct sub- 
scriptions to Catholic publications for these camps, 
will be much appreciated. We advise those who are 
to the Chaplains of the camps 


Chicago, Il. 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
a 
Camp Grant, Rockford, Il. 
Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Great Lakes, Il. 
Rantoul, Illinois 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Fort Sheridan, III. 
Kentucky 
Kentucky 
Ft. Knox, Ky. 
Fort Knox, Ky. 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas 
Kt. Leavenworth, Kansas 
Fort Riley, Kansas 
Cansas 
Fort Riley, Kansas 
Ft. Thomas, Kentuc ky 
Louisiana 
Camp Beauregard, La. 
Camp Beauregard, La. 
Camp Claiborne, La. 
Camp Claiborne, La. 
Camp Claiborne, La. 
Camp Claiborne, La. 
Camp Claiborne, La. 
Lafayette, La. 
Camp Livingston, La. 
Camp Polk. La 
Mass. 
Army Base, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Michigan 
Fort Custer, Mich. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fort Devens, Mass. 
Fort Devens, Mass. 
Fort Devens, Mass. 
Ft. Devens, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Maes. 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass. 
Fort Meade, Md. 
Fort Meade, Md. 
Fort Meade, Md. 
Fort Meade, Md. 
Hannibal, Missouri 
Fort Leonard Wood, Rolla, Missouri 
Fort Leonard Wood, Rolla, Missouri 
Maine 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
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Rev. William P. O’Connor 
Rev. Fred Westendorf 

Rev. John T. Tivenan 

Rev. Ambrose J. Sullivan 

Rev. Clemens Schneider 

Rev. J. P. Kulka, O.F.M. 

Rev. James J. Troy 

Rev. David C. Sullivan 

Rev. C. L. Riedmeier, O.8.A 
Rev. Laurence E. Ryan 

Rev L. Curtis Tiernan 

Rev. Florimond Rs Vanholme, SS.E. 
Rev. Hilary M. Tardif, O.F.N M. 
Rev. Michael 8. Ragan 

Rev. Vincent Hamilton 

Rev. Thomas L. Farrell 

Rev Jord an E. Brown, O.F M. 
Rev. T Andrysiak, O.M. Cap. 
Rev. W itred J. Boue hey 

Rev. John D. Duggan 

Rev. Patrick B. Fay 

Rev. Francis J. Staubach 

Rev. Thomas K. Burke 

Rev. Michael F. Duggan 

Rev. William J. Guinan 

Rev. Bernard A. Healy 

Rev. Peter 8S. Rush 

Rev. Donald B. MacDonald 
Rev. James E. McEvoy 

Rev. Robert W. Woodward 
Rey. John L. Cunningham 
Rev. Lawrence E. Deery 

Rev. Lionel E. Beaudet 

Rev. Hugh Carroll, C. P. 

Rev. James A. Fleming, O. P. 
Rev. Donald A. Dillon 

Rev. Donald F. Kelly 

Rev. Frederick W. Meehling 
Rev. Thomas J. Knox 

Rev. Thomas F. Regan 

Rev. Clement P. Sweeney 

Rev. Lawrence W. Kidder, O.F.M, 
Rev. William J. Beane 

Rev. Francis J. Maguire 

Rev. John P. Young 

Rev. Charles F. Logue 

Rev. John R. Carroll 

Rev. Jose ph G. Daly, C; SS.R. 
Rev. William E. Capron 

Rev. Robert J. Hearns, C.SS.R. 
Rev Joseph E. O’Brien 

Rev. Edward J Quinn 

Rev. Paul M. Gans 

Rev. John J. Price 

Rev. Francis L. Fate 

Rev. Thomas J. Hanifin 

Rev. John J. Reedy 

Rev. Carl P. Cummings 

Rev. Maurice J. Horn 

Rev. Alan P. J. Madden 

Rev. Dermot McArdle, C.P. 
Rev. John L. Curran, O.P. 
Rev. John J. McDonnell 

Rev. Charles J. Hacherl 

Rev. Arthur F. McQuaid 
Rev. John F. Robinson 

Rev. John E. Duffy 

Rev. Daniel G. O’Brien, C.SS.R. 
Rev. Domingo Castelao, S. J. 
Rev. Raymond Stadta, C.SS.R. 
Rev. John A. Tansey, C.SS.R. 
Rev. John B. Rettagliata 

Rev. Norbert F. Carroll, mag” 
Very Rev. Mariano Vassalo, V.G. 
Rev. Luis L. Diaz 

Rev. Philip F. Coholan 

Rev. Stanley J. Reilly 

Rev P. Kiniry 

Rev. Mariner T. Smith, O.P. 
Rev. William E. Collard 

Rev. Joseph E. Gedra 

Rev. John F. Roueche 

Rev. Speer Strahan 

Rev. Vincent J. Gorski 

Rev. Edward A. Wallace 

Rev. Charles A. O’Neill, S.J. 
Rev. Michael A. Hally 

Rev. Paul A. Nee 

Rev. Thomas M. Midura 

Rev. George J. Zentr 

Rev. Joseph F. Donoghue 

Rev. L. Motry 

Rev. Justin E. Freeman, O.8.B. 
Rev. Julius J. Babst 

Rev. Francis C. McCormack, O.M.I. 
Rev. Ralph J. Smith 

Rev. Aloysius J. Tracy 

Rev. John A. Foley 

Rev. Gerald M. Scanlon 

Rev. W. A. Swinburne 

Rev. Edward J. MeTague 
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Richard E. Carberry 


37th Division 
113th Engineers 
112th Engineers 
139th Field Artillery 
14lst Field Artillery 
6th Division 
Reception Center 
Westover Field 
263 Flushing Avenue 
134th — Regiment 
Fort Brag; 
39th Inf. Oth Div. 
9th Division 
7th Bn. 3rd Reg. 
10th En. 4th Reg. 
36th F. A. 
2nd Bn. Ist Reg. 
9th Division 
114th Inf. 44th Div. 
Reception Center 
Tilton Gen’l Hospital 
104th Engineers 44th Div. 
113th Infantry 
174th Infantry 
156th Field Artillery 
71st Regiment 
122nd Field Artillery 
St. Ages Rectory 
Fort Hamilton 
Fort Hancock 
Fort Ja 
16th Infantr 
Mitchel Fiel 
Fort Monmouth 
Signal Corps Replacement Cntr. 
USS. Melville, c/o Postmaster 
U.S.S. New York, c/o Postmaster 
U.S.S. Wichita, c/o Postmaster 
U.S.S. Wyoming, c/o Postmaster 
Naval Training Station 
Station Complement 
4th Armored Division 
22nd C. / 
St. Andrew’s Church Rec “tory 
Fort Slocum 
7th Coast Artillery 
Church of Imm. Conception 
62nd Coast Artillery (AA) 
Camp Upton 
755 Ocean Ave. 
16-34 Cross Island Blvd. 
3223 Linwood Ave. 
331 E. Second Street 
Reception Center 
Reception Center 
Fort Sill 
Fort Stevens 
109th Inf., 28th Div. 
28th Div., 111th Infantry 
112th Inf., 28th Div 
28th Div. Military iis ation 
Hdqtrs. Philippine Dept. 
Ster awre Gen. Hospital 
wey Ya 
U. ., Naval Hospital 
U.S.S. Washington, Navy Yard 
Fort. Stotsenburg 
Borinquen Field 
Fort Buchanan 
Henry Barracks 
Ponce Airbase 
Hdgatrs. Puerto Rican Dept. 
Hdgtrs. Puerto Rican Dept. 
San Juan 
Camp Tortuguero 
Fort Mills 
Ft. Wm. McKinley 
Fort Eustis 
Fort Eustis 
Ist Med. Tr. Bn. 1308 S. U. 
Camp Lee 
Camp Lee 
Ft. Meyer 
Naval Operating Base 
Naval Air Station, Naval Operating Base 
Naval Hospital 
First Marine Division 
Marine Base 
7ist C.A. (AA) 
244th Coast Artillery 
Gen’! Hdqatrs. Air Force 
Box 4404 
Q. M. Replacement Cntr. 
‘ort Lewis 
Fort Lewis 
3rd Div. Artillery 
161st Infantry, APO 41 
McChord Field 
116th Engineers 
P. O. Box 745 : 
Army Med. Cntr., Walter Reed Gen’l Hospital 
Fort Worden 
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Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Mass. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
North Carolina 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Fort Dix, New Jersey 
Fort Dix, New Jersey 
Fort Dix, New Jersey 
Fort Dix, New Jersey 
Fort Dix, New Jersey 
Fort Dix, New Jersey 
Fort Dix, New Jersey 
Fort Dix, New Jersey 
Fort Dix, New Jersey 
Greenpoint, L. I., N. Y. 
New York 
New Jersey 
Governors’ Island, N. Y. 
Fort Jay, 
Long Island, N v. Y. 
New Jersey 
Ft. ee, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Newport, R. I. 
Fort Omaha, Nebraska 
Pine Camp, New York 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
Sacket Harbor, N. Y. 
New York 
Ft. Tilden, I. I.. N. ¥Y 
Tomkins Cove, New York 
Fort Totten, N. Y 
New York 
West End, New Jersey 
Whitestone, New York 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Delphos, Ohio 
Fort Hayes. Columbus, Ohio 
Fort Sill, Okla. 
Okla. 
Oregon 
Indiantown Gap, Pa. 
Indiantown Gap, Pa. 
Indiantown Gap, Pa 
Indiantown Gap, Pa. 
Manila, P. I. 
Manila, P. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pampanga, P. I. 
Puerto Rico 
Puerto Rico 
Puerto Rico 
Juana Diaz, Puerto Rico 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
-uerto Rico 
Puerto Rico 
Philippine Islands 
Philippine Islands 
Virginia 
Virginia ws 
Camp Lee, Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Norfolk, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
uantico, Virginia 
uantico, Vir as 
ort Story 
Camp cake el Va. Beach, Va. 
Bolling Field, D. C. 
Brookland, D. C. 
Ft. Francis E. Warren, Wy. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D.C. 
Fort Lewis, Washington 
Fort Lewis, Washington 
Washington 
Camp Murray, Seattle, Wash. 
Vancouver, Washington 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington 
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The Land of Spices 
By KATE O'BRIEN 

La Compagnie de la Sainte Famille 
is a French community of teaching 
Sisters. A  French-reared English- 
woman is the Reverend Mother of 
their school in Ireland. Vibrant, viva- 
cious Irish girls, attuned to a new 
modernity in an age of Irish Nation- 
alist renascence, are their charges. 
And there lies a theme which taxes 
even the talent of Kate O’Brien. 

The Land Of Spices as a novel of 
convent life is not light reading. The 
mind-workings of the characters are 
etched too deeply for a quick and 
ready enjoyment of the book. And 
there are portions where these mind- 
workings produce so many drawn- 
out digressions that the result is a 
languid tedium. But all that is for- 
gotten in the acceleration of the last 
few chapters where Miss O’Brien de- 
lights with some superb writing. 

Mother Marie-Helene is one of 
those rare individuals gifted by na- 
ture in the art of governing. From 
a high position in Brussels she goes 
to Ireland, where her particular tal- 
ents are needed to harmonize a con- 
tinental tradition with the Irish 
temperament. Nursing a_ relentless 
secret sorrow, possessing an English 
mind, inborn with an antagonism 
toward all that is Celtic, and at vari- 
ance with the policies dominant in 
Irish clerical life—she finds that the 
greatest battle is with her own strong 
character. Her prudence, wisdom, 
and tact are kept in continual play, 
too, what with the smallness and 
narrowness, the feminine vindictive- 
fess and sentimentality of different 
members of her community and the 
rampant snobbishness on the part 
of some of the girls. Little Anna 
Murphy enters the story unobtru- 
sively and remains almost to steal 
the chief réle. She becomes the root 
which entwines itself around the 
heart of the Reverend Mother to 
bind her to the Land of Spices. 

We can thank Miss O’Brien for 


so human a book on convent life. 
Convent walls do not make angels, 
but they do encircle a mansion of 
grace where the strong mingle with 
the weak, the great with the small, 
the refined with the crude and where 
the crucible of charity constantly 
simmers to purify. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $2.50 


The Origin of the Jesuits 
By JAMES BRODERICK, S.J. 

In September 1940 the Society of 
Jesus began the four-hundredth an- 
niversary of its approbation by the 
Pope. This book, the official history 
of the period covered by the life of 
the founder of the Society, Saint 
Ignatius Loyola, is only the first in- 
stallment of a more extensive history. 

The Society of Jesus has a dis- 
tinctive history and character. It 
introduced a new form of religious 
life to meet the peculiar needs of 
the age. In the beginning the aim 
of the Society was chiefly the instruc- 
tion of children in the essentials of 
faith and morals, but it soon 
branched out into wider and more 
varied fields. Besides the three usual 
vows made by religious, the Jesuits 
added a fourth vow of obedience to 
the Pope. They were to be ready at 
a moment’s notice to go to any part 
of the world, and to undertake any 
work that pertained to the benefit 
of souls, The Pope was not long in 
calling uport the Jesuits. Two were 
sent to the Indies and two were com- 
missioned to Ireland. One of the 
first missions, that in which Saint 
Francis Xavier had the chief réle, 
resulted in one of the most glorious 
pages of apostolic activity in the 
annals of the Church. 

Saint Ignatius had an X-ray eye 
for the discernment of spiritual char- 
acter. His selection, training, and 
government of his subjects were 
deeply psychological. The first Jesuits 
were nearly all exceptional men. 
They had a spiritual “drive” that 
quickly brought them recognition 

Please order your books through Tue SIGN 
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from churchmen and influential lay- 
men. They were endowed with the 
quality of leadership. They made 
themselves all things to all men, in 
order to gain them for Christ. They 
did not intend that it would be said 
of them, that the children of this 
world were wiser than they, the chil- 
dren of light. 

Besides zeal for the welfare of the 
Church and souls, the early Jesuits 
were noted for their sense of solidar- 
ity with one another and with their 
superiors. Disciplined organization 
reflected the martial career of the 
founder, but this rigorous discipline 
did not crush the spirit of sympathy 
and love. 

The Society grew rapidly and 
spread widely. Limited in the begin- 
ning to a membership of sixty, this 
provision was repealed. When the 
Saint died the Order possessed over 
one hundred houses and a thousand 
members divided into eleven prov- 
inces. Today it is the largest and 
most influential Order of men in the 
Church. 

Father Broderick tells a very inter- 
esting story. He restrains the inclina- 
tion to eulogize within modest 
limits, and does not omit to bring 
out some of the dark spots in the pic- 
ture, which emphasize more vividly 
the glorious record of the Society. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $3.00 


The Keys of the Kingdom 
By A. J. CRONIN 

This latest novel by A. J. Cronin, 
physician-turned-novelist, is destined 
for the best seller list. The writing 
is as beautiful and powerful as in 
his previous novels, In addition to 
these qualities this new book will 
have a peculiar attraction to Cath- 
olic readers because of its central 
theme and leading character, 

The Keys of the Kingdom is a 
story of a Catholic missionary in 
China. In his characterization of 
Father Francis Chisholm, Dr. Cronin 
is superb. With deft art he makes 
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us see, and what is more important, 
he makes us understand the trials, 
the inner struggles of this humble 
priest. The moments of discourage- 
ment, the temptations, the singleness 
of purpose in his life are admirably 
drawn. He is the kind of a priest 
that most of us would like to know. 
In his own slow, plodding way he 
builded well. 

Very slyly but very effectively the 
author contrasts some sleek, ambi- 
tious, worldly clerics with the simple 
missionary—and the latter stands out 
all the more gloriously. There are 
a few minor mistakes that may be 
forgiven because of the in- 
trinsic worth of the book. 

This new novel is well worth the 
place it doubtlessly will reach. We 
can recommend it very highly to the 
readers of THE SIGN. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $2.50 
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Spurs on the Boot 
By THOMAS B. MORGAN 

Mr. Thomas B. Morgan’s repor- 
torial ability has been demonstrated 
frequently over a period of years. In 
Spurs on the Boot, he gives us an- 
other example of his skill in gather- 
ing significant facts. He knows Italy 
well, and has had personal and inti- 
mate acquaintance with King Vittore 
Emmanuele, Il Duce, and other lead- 
ers of Fascism who have pushed Italy 
into its present tragic impasse. He 
presents us with an authentic picture 
of Italy, from the rise of Fascism to 
the present. He has not only cap- 
tured the pertinent facts, but has 
placed them in their proper milieu. 

One who has lived in Italy could 


hardly quarrel with the facts that 
Mr. Morgan presents. Many of the 
incidents were common talk in Rome, 
Naples, Genoa, Milano, etc., for 
quite some time before Italy entered 
the war. It was a frequent conversa- 
tion piece in Rome, for example, 
that Il Duce was being fooled by the 
air ministry. The same planes would 
be shifted from airport to airport 
for Mussolini’s inspection, confirm- 
ing his belief that Italy possessed an 
invincible armada in the air, whereas 
wholesale graft in the ministry had 
robbed Italy of all save a facade. 

However, at times the way in which 
Mr. Morgan presents his facts leaves 
something to be desired. His style is 
not smooth and not altogether clear. 
At times it is only slightly removed 
from yellow-sheet sensationalism. It 
is particularly deplorable that the 
author chooses to perpetuate the 
myth that the Franco uprising in 
Spain was an attack upon a noble, 
freely elected democratic govern- 
ment. He presents the Moscow pup- 
pets as exponents of Democracy. 

All who love Italy will find in 
Spurs on the Boot confirmation of 
the belief that Mussolini’s declara- 
tion of war, from the balcony of the 
Palazzo Venezia on June 10, 1940, 
was one of the most infamous be- 
trayals of a good and great people 
that history has ever recorded. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50 


The Golden Skylark 
By ELIZABETH GOUDGE 
One complaint that cannot be 
made against this volume is lack of 
variety. The short stories in this lat- 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 





THE ‘f SIGN 
est collection of Elizabeth Gou 
range from stories for children to 
stories with a historical background, 
Each reader is bound to find at leas 
one story to his liking. 

The historical stories are far and 
away the best. The title story, deal. 
ing with the origin of Shelley's fa. 
mous poem, To a Skylark, is excel- 
lent. In The King’s Servant, the 
author has caught some of the real 
beauty and spirit of the last days of 
St. Thomas More. In her adult tales 
Miss Goudge does much better than 
in her offerings for children. 

It may be that English children 
are ever so much more clever than 
American children, but the young. 
sters in this book are unreal to us, 
Such precociousness, coupled with 
an overdose of saccharine, will prove 
too much for the American palate, 

Miss Goudge has a definite talent 
and the reader will enjoy her book. 
It is too bad that she included her 
children stories—but then, some read- 
ers may like them. We feel, however, 
that those for adults will be the ma- 
jor attraction to American readers. 
Coward, McCann, Inc., New York. $2.50 


Colombia 
By KATHLEEN ROMOLI 

If you are settled in life, and fear 
the lure of far horizons; if you are 
unwilling to risk incurable restless 
ness, it is best that you forego the 
pleasure of this embracive volume 
on the fascinating country that is 
the gateway to South America. 

Violent extremes of geography, 
climate, and population characterize 
this intriguing land. The thorough 
ness with which the author has un- 
earthed musty legends, pried into 
inaccessible corners, and gathered 
pertinent statistics detracts in no 
way from her highly piquant style. 
The Spanish conquest, with its 
almost incredible leaders; tales of 
the strange native sun worshippers; 
legends of gold and treasure; the 
bloody: struggle for independence; 
the saga of the modern oil fields- 
crowded on a canvas of large dimen- 
sions, they all retain their distinctive 
attractiveness. 

The sympathy and understanding 
of an experienced traveler mark the 
treatment of a country which had 
history behind it before ours was out 
of swaddling clothes. Equally capable 
as a record of progress and as an 
adviser on national needs, the author 
is an intelligent interpreter of her 
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subject. The honest appraisal of 
Yankee treatment of our southern 
neighbors, and of their reaction, 
should be placed in the hands of 
those now engaged in improving re- 
jationships with Central and South 
America. The book is as attractive 
as it is informative. 

Poubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $3.00 


Builders of the Social Order 
By JOSEPH F. THORNING, Ph. D., Litt. D. 

Readers of Tue Sicn and other 
publications to which Dr. Thorn- 
ing contributes have been agreeably 
conscious of his accuracy in report- 
ing. He makes no secret of his suc- 
cess formula: he goes to the top 
wherever possible. 

We have here a record of his 
reaching persons of high rank who 
are more than names. They have 
figured prominently, or are now ac- 
tively engaged in reshaping the so- 
cial order. They are men of action, 
to whom the author has gone with 
forthright questions. Always refer- 
ting to the papal encyclicals in his 
interviews, this outstanding student 
of social questions achieves a unity, 
in spite of the wide differences in 
the leaders whom he approaches. 

Special praise is due his eminently 
Christian exposition in the chapter 
on True Internationalism. ‘The 
whole book makes interesting read- 
ing, and stands as a valuable col- 
lection of expressions on the new 
order of social justice toward which 
the best minds are directing the 
world. 

Catholic Literary Guild, Ozone Park, N. Y. $1.50 


Christopher Columbus 
By DANIEL SARGENT 

So many “truths” have been told 
about Columbus, and so much has 
been written with bizarre effect, that 
it has become impossible at times 
to see the man in fully proportioned 
stature. We are like the wanderer 
in the midst of the woods, who 
“could not see the forest for the 
trees.” And so it is a pleasure to 
welcome a biography of this coura- 
geous Admiral, that is at once re- 
spectful in presentation and Chris- 
tian in tone. The author not only 
understands Columbus, but he also 
understands the times and the peo- 
ples with which the great navigator 
is to be associated. No time is wasted 
in controversy. Appreciative of the 
need of proper focus, the author 
goes right to the core of things, and 


does not spoil his picture by a vain 
attempt to untangle insoluble pri- 
vate memorabilia. 

There are two facts emphatically 
impressed upon the reader, In the 
first place, Columbus was the navi- 
gator-extraordinary, and his discov- 
ery was the result of thought and 
study. Present-day sea-men still mar- 
vel at his maritime prowess. In the 
second place, Columbus was always 
a man of deep faith. Despite disap- 
pointment, chains, and the loss of 
friends, he was true to his religious 
beliefs to the end. These two things 
made Columbus an immortal figure 
of history. 

Christopher Columbus is the latest 
addition to the “Science and Culture 
Series,” of which Joseph Husslein is 
general editor. The style is capti- 
vating. A few hours devoted to the 
perusual of this book will be pleas- 
ant, instructive, and edifying. 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. $2.50 


Social Doctrine in Action 
By RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN A. RYAN 

The present work is the auto- 
biography of Monsignor John A. 
Ryan, Director of the Social Action 
Department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. As a per- 
sonal history it is of great interest. 
As a record of the development of 
the social thought and influence of 
Monsignor Ryan, it is a historical 
document. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that to describe the 
social thought and activities of Mon- 
signor Ryan is almost to record the 
history of recent Catholic social 
thought and action in America. 

Social Doctrine in Action is an 
invaluable book for all those inter- 
ested in social and economic prob- 
lems. Monsignor Ryan discusses and 
analyzes the great social and eco- 
nomic problems which we have had 
to face in the recent past—and which 
to a great extent we still face—and 
always from the viewpoint of Cath- 
olic teaching. He makes a serious 
mistake, we believe, and exposes 
himself to the charge of political 
partisanship, in his undiscriminating 
approval of all New Deal policies— 
even the outrageous effort to pack 
the Supreme Court. Nevertheless, 
the story of Monsignor Ryan’s cru- 
sade for social justice is both edify- 
ing and inspiring. It is required 
reading for all who are interested 
in Catholic social action. 

Harper & Bros., New York. $3.00 
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Berlin Diary 
By WILLIAM L. SHIRER 

The author of this book became 
chief of the Berlin bureau of the 
Universal Service in 1934 and Con- 
tinental representative of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System in 1937. An 
honest, intelligent, and industrious 
reporter, he found that his work of 
broadcasting was so hampered by the 
restrictions of the Nazi censors that 
he gave it up as futile and returned 
home in December 1940. 

What Mr, Shirer could not broad- 
cast on the radio he committed to 
the pages of his diary, which he 
wrote with a view to publication. 
The result is a well-written, highly 
personal, and enlightening account 
of Nazi Germany in recent years. 
The account is somewhat one-sided, 
as the author is so absorbed in mili- 
tary and political matters that he 
ignores almost completely the re- 
ligious situation. There are also occa- 
sional evidences of bias, 

While there is really very little 
that is entirely new or startling in 
this book, it has its value as a read- 
able and interesting day-by-day rec- 
ord of life in Nazi Germany. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $3.00 
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This Way Happiness 
By CHARLES P. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 

His well-chosen title is a clue to 
the author’s attractive treatment of 
the subject of general and special 
ethics. Aware that austere approach 
to this important study frightens 
many who wish to give it attention, 
this experienced teacher presents his 
materiai in an informal manner. 

Nonetheless, his reasoning is clear 
and non-compromising. The dignity 
of man, his duties toward God, self, 
his country and his fellow men are 
directed by definite principles. But 
one finishes the book convinced of 
the essential connection between 
moral goodness and happiness. And 
there is a feeling that Father Bruehl 
is not so much shaking a set of rules 
over the reader, as gently develop- 
ing a moral sensitiveness that will 
do credit, under any conditions, to 
the person possessing it. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.50 


France My Country 
Through the Disaster 
By JACQUES MARITAIN 

\mid the welter -of opinions 
about the war, the crazy-quilt pat- 
tern of its progress, the various 
biases, the confusing reports, the lies 
and the denials, and, in general, the 
heterogeneous conglomeration of 
written ideas pro and con, this work 

Jacques Maritain stands out as a 
thoughtful and sincere exposition of 
one side of the argument. 

In this short treatise, Maritain 
reveals the bleeding soul of France. 
He analyzes with philosophic 


penetration the catastrophe which 
overtook the nation and left it 
humiliated and in agony. It is most 
enlightening to follow his probing 
dissection of the causes which 
brought about the downfall of the 
country. The root-cause of it all; he 
insists, was the enervation of the 
bourgeoisie because they were shot 
through with Machiavellianism 
which espouses an “unnatural sep- 
aration of politics and morality.” 
He has nothing but contempt for 
the conquerors of France and is 
aghast at the idea of any possible 
“Nazification” of his country or full 
collaboration with Germany. For 
Pétain and the regime at Vichy he 
advocates “legal respect for a gov- 
ernment de facto, except in such 


things as are forbidden by con- 


science.” For De Gaulle and the 
“free-French” he has words of praise 
and encouragement. 

Maritain’s analysis of the armistice 
is very provocative. While admitting 
that a prolongation of the war 
would have meant a_ dreadful 
butchery of the French, whereas 
capitulation stopped this, he is of 
the opinion that the Reynaud gov- 
ernment chose the lesser of two evils 
and “not the better one.” He be- 
lieves that it would have been better 
had the government left the country 
and continued the struggle with the 
fleet, “accepting for that purpose 
Mr. Churchill’s proposal of a merger 
of both Empires.” And more than 
once he bewails the hot blood be- 
tween France and England, attribut- 
ing it to misunderstanding. 

Longmans, Green & Company, New York. $1.25 
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John Francis Bealand 


Isabel Simpson 
Miss M. Eagan 
Michael I. Fagen 
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May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 
—Amen. 
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St. Vincent Hospital Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 
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well-doing. The author gently dissi- mang Rem. 
pates our gloom and draws us sweetly 
and gently to the fatherly embrace 
of God. $.25 (cloth) ; $1.00 (leather) . LA SALLE Fi3228% 
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Address Directress 
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. P . Oo ers o e nh school. sma 
Passion of Christ with general prayer- classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
book features. It keeps alive Sie acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
membrance of Christ’s Sufterings swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
and Death. Price $1.00 (imitation Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. 
leather) ; $1.50 (leather). Catalog. 
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| MALVERN PREPARATORY 


School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- | 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD, by Father Con- versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
sidine, S. J., is an antidote against strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 


Catholic country boarding and day school 
prepares boys for leading colleges and 
Scientific schools. Competent, companionable 
faculty of priest teachers. Small classes 
(average of 15 pupils) with individual at- 
tention. Full program of recreation. 143 
beautiful acres. Vocational guidance. 7th and 
8th grades limited. 22 miles from Philadel- 
phia. Bus service. Terms low. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box S, Malvern, Pa. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by the a4, 1 of the Society of the 
Holy Child e for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated onder the we “a the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with power to in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior year, abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
Main Line of the 


Philadelphia on the . B. RB. 
ddress Registrar 














tions in honor of the ‘‘Patron of Cases 
Despaired Of.’’ Every day favors 
are being acknowledged as obtained 


OUR DEAR DEAD. Between the covers 
of this booklet there is the complete 
Mass for the Dead as offered by the 
priest; together with special Mass 


College of New Rochelle 


_— ‘ New Rochelle, New York 
through his intercession. 10 cents; , 
15 for $1.00. Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 








Prayers, as on the day of burial, on 





the anniversary; for the Pope; for a 
Bishop; for a Priest; for one’s rela- 
tives, etc.; and various indulgenced 


UNDER HIS SHADOW, by Francis 
Shea, C.P., acclaimed on its initial 
appearance as a distinct contribution 





COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
: CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
prayers for the departed. A little book REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
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Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 
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volume available to all. Inspirational 
and instructive reading is contained 
in its pages. $.50. 
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Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


new’ paper-bound reprint makes the || CALDWELL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
A Select Resident and Day College, conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. Accredited—Four 
Year Arts Course—A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 25 minutes from New York City by train. 


New York and New Jersey busses pass the college 
Order From Fall Term starts September 22 


For catalogue address THE DEAN 
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White Passion Flower of Lucca, 


CUNFRATERNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 
Jesus Before the Tribunal ef Caiphas 


C \IPHAS foams with rage at not finding witnesses to depose 
anything against Jesus Christ that may have so much as an ap- 
pearance of truth. Trembling with diabolical fury, he rises from 
his seat, resolved, if possible, to provoke some rash word from 
the innocent Victim who stands before him with head bowed 
down, without uttering a word, in most profound humility. 
‘Answereth Thou nothing,” he says, “to the things which these 
witness against Thee?” Matt. 26:62, But the Saviour, who beholds 
his malicious purpose, lets him speak and holds His peace. 

O marvelous silence! Well, indeed, does Jesus teach me that 
against calumnies and reproaches there is no better safeguard 
than humility and patience. What do we gain by answering 
impertinences, which we thereby only encourage? On the other 
hand, what do we gain by silence if it be disdainful and proud? 
Even human prudence forbids replying. But, to be meritorious, 
our silence must spring from Christian virtue. 

O my God! How many things I do that in themselves are really 
good, and yet they help me in no way to gain heaven, because 
they are done simply for human motives, human reason, human 
respect; whereas, I ought to perform them for Thy love, O my 
God! Enlighten my mind; give fervor to my heart; strength to 
my will. Give me true Christian prudence, which the world knows 
nothing about, but derides as folly and simplicity. 

it is not enough to suffer humiliations, Indeed, they shall never 
be wanting: but I must suffer them in order to imitate Jesus 
Christ and for the love of Jesus Christ. To remember Jesus Christ, 
who has suffered so much and so willingly for me, will make 
my sufferings not only bearable but acceptable indeed. 

“Jesus, meek and humble of heart, make my heart like Thine.” 
Passionist MONASTERY, FATHER RAyMuNpD, C.P., 
West SPRINGFIELD, Mass. DiRECTOR 
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. For the Month of July 1941 
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Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus, 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: , 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. J. Wenta 
Rt. Rev. Msgr r John ¥ w. Bell 


Mother Margaret ary, C.P. (Riley 
Sr. Mary Romanus, R.S.M, . 
Sr. Mary of St. Constantine (Adam) 
Sr. Mary Ruth (Creamer) 

Sr. Ms Pulcheria (Hoolihan) 

Sr. tephanie (Cummings) 

Sr. M. Laurentine, C.S.J. 

Sr. M. Madeline (Walsh) 

Thomas H. Fleming 

Mrs. Thomas H. Fleming 

Annie McKee Shaffer 

William J. McCann 


Walter Jay ‘Decatur 
fore > Foley 
Mrs, A, ‘Balsamo 


Mary Greene 

Joseph Perry 

H. D. Payne 

Patrick Tierney 
Gertrude M. Brennan 
Robert Mummey 
Martin J. G atitipps 


Edward yoo 
Katherine Moran 
a Gallick 
Mr. M, J. Do 


Anna M., Stremele 
Elizabeth McMahon 
Daniel S MacDonald 
James Baun 
Belle R. Thomas 
John McGarvey 
Sarah Riordan 
Mabelle M. Bliss 
Joseph Hofbauer 
John Tyrell 
Mary J. Polan 
Minnie Sullivan 
Joseph Payton 
eGrath 
James J. Devine 
James V. Halloran 
Annie M. Healy 
Mrs. P. McGowan 
Mrs. Charles Carroll 


oung 
Mrs. Thomas wy 
Julius M. Forr 
Mary Walsh rip nn 
Daniel O'Neill, Sr. 
Michael O'Leary 
Frank D. Leonard 
J. Augustine Reid 
Thomas C. Duggan 
William O'Donovan 
Regina Biegen 
Conrad Fiedler 


y 
s. William McHeffey 
Nellie ——- 
John Guski 
Patrick J. Kelaher 
John H. Brodie 
Margaret Walsh 
Elizabeth Calnan 
Teresa V. Griffin 
Anthony Melanson 
Joseph Donohue 
Catherine M. Dayton 
Elizabeth M. John 
Emily Wells 
John J. Sheehy 
William J. Carmody 
Joseph H. Morris 
Charles A. Dougherty 
J. ay! Bailey 
ising 

Margaret Keefe 
Patrick G. DeCourcy 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. G. P. Jennings, D.D. 
Rt. Rev. M ; Saaee H. iele 


Brother Michael Healey 
Sr. M. Aloysius 
James F. McGovern 
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A TREASURY OF REFERENCES 


The SIGN Sndex 


AUGUST 1940—JULY 1941 


The Index for Volume XX of THE SIGN is now ready 
for distribution. Librarians, study club members, so- 
cieties, students, families, and individuals have found 


the yearly Index to be a treasury of references. 


It puts at your finger tips 768 pages of information on 
current events, history, national and international af- 
fairs, literature, fiction, education, sociology, and many 


other subjects. 


The Index is another proof of the value and variety that 
is yours with each month’s issue of THE Sien. It is a con- 
firming check on the educational and informative char- 


acter of the magazine. 


We suggest that you bind each year’s copies of THE 
Sicn. You will find in them a surprising amount of 


accurate and timely material. 


Copies of the Index for Volumes XVIII and XIX are 


also available. 


Index 10 cents per copy Order Now! 
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conditions.) 


PRAYER 
FOR WORLD PEACE 


Composed by His Holiness 
POPE PIUS XII 


JESUS, Supreme Pontiff of the New and Eternal Testament, 
Who art seated at the right hand of God as a perpetual adv@ 

cate for us, and art pleased to be, all days forever and ever, wi | 
Thy beloved spouse, the Church, and with Thy Vicar who gover ni 
her, Thou didst deign, Divine Prince of the pastors of Thy flock 
to glorify on the throne of Peter Thy servant and Pontiff, Eugeng 
and to make him, in the midst of the iniquity of the time, 
amid hostile attacks, strong in the defense of the faith, in the pag 
toral office a gentle father and watchful master; deign through ft 
merits, which are Your grace and glory, to give a kindly hearin 
to his prayer to Thee and hearken to our prayers. , 

May Thy kingdom come, O Immortal King of the Ages; 
the truth, which Thou didst bring from Heaven, reach even to the 3 
uttermost confines of the earth; may the fire which Thou didst will 
should be cast upon the earth inflame all hearts. 

This is the desire that is in the heart of Thy Vicar; a desire t 
reconcile men to Thee; a desire to give comfort in the grief of sé 
many mothers and sons; a desire for concord and forgiveness among 
nations; a desire for justice and peace. : 

Enlighten Thy Vicar, O Jesus. Strengthen him in his sorrows 
and in his universal cares; renew in him the spirit of the Hol 
Pontiff who intercedes for him in Thy presence; speak that potent 
word, O Lord, which shall change minds, turn hate into love, check 
the fury of human passions, temper the sufferings and dry the tea 
of those who are in sorrow. Increase the virtue and the resignation’ 
of families, pacify nations and peoples, so that the Church built b 
Thee on St. Peter to gather all peoples around Thy Altar of life 
and salvation, may invoke Thee, adore Thee and exalt Thee ir 
tranquility forever and ever. Amen. 











